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The Man Who 
Brought Judge 
Home and the 
Man Who Didn’t 
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The Man Who Did: 


HIS PATH WAS BRIGHT 
AND SUNNY BECAUSE 
HE WAS SURE OF THE 
WELCOME HE WOULD 
RECEIVE. 


JUDGE NOT ONLY 
MAKES FUN BUT SENTI- 
MENT ALSO, AND IN 
BOTH FIELDS IT IS UN- 
EXCELLED. 


FILLED WITH HUMOR, 
SATIRE AND CARTOON, 
GLADDENING THE 
HEARTS OF ALL, THE 
MAN WHO BRINGS iT 
HOME IS SURE OF A 
WARM WELCOME. 
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The Man Who Didn’t: 


ALAS! TOO SAD TO 
RELATE. 


Which One Are You? 


LESLIE-JUDGE COMPANY, 
225 Fifth Ave., New York. 











The Editor’s Desk 


What LESLIE’S Means by Service 


The periodical which performs a _ real 


service builds itself into a national institution. 

There are few such publications in the 
LU nited States. You can count them on the 
hnyers of one hand. The names vary accord- 
ing to one’s idea of service. 

But LESLIE’S is sure to find a place 
upon every well-selected list. 

It stands in a class by itself as a_pic- 
torial reporter of the news. 

We cannot put too much emphasis upon 
this one phase of LESLIE'S work. 

Every issue is first of all a wonder book 
of deliaht and entertainment. 

But back of this entertainment there is 


something deeper and more worth while. 

To see is to know! 

A wood news photograph Hashes the sig- 
nificant facts of an important current event 
in the fraction of a second. 

News photography gives you in a glance 
a grasp of current events which the printed 
page refuses to divulge for less than an hour’s 
attention. 


This is what LESLIE’S means by service. 























Please send to me a copy of nena, 
and engravers’ proof of front cover for 
framing. | 

Enclosed 10 cents in stamps. 


Name 


Address 


























PROFICIENCY 


A man who says, "I have all the business that | 
have the capacity of turning out without adver- 
tising," must have methods as crude as the man 
who plows with a crooked stick. 


It is true he may have been in business fifty 
years without the need of advertising, but it is 
also true that he is fifty years behind the times. 


A man who has been in business for over half 
a century must have accumulated a number of 
undesirable accounts, such as slow paying and 
small buyers. 


There are many changes in the firms of his old 
customers, younger members coming to the 
front; competitors with more aggressive meth- 


ods coming into the feld DRAWING AWAY 
HIS TRADE SLOWLY BUT SURELY. 


He must advertise to obtain new customers; 
he must stamp his name upon the minds of 
the present generation; he must introduce a 
DISC PLOW METHOD in his sales depart- 
ment and the subscribers to Leslie’s Weekly 
offer him a fertile field. 
Circulation Guaranteed Over 325,000 Copies an Issue 
$1.25 a Line 
ALLAN C. HOFFMAN, Advertising Manager 


@ Leslies 


ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 


Fifth Avenue and Twenty-seventh Street 
Brunswick Building, NEW YORK 


“Tells the news of the world in picture” 














Stanlaws’s 


“Golf Girl” 


Beautifully printed 
in full colors, sent 
free to any address 

















| We desire to place in the 


hands of every admirer of art 
prints our 45-page catalogue 


of photogravures suitable for 





| 


den, billiard room, bungalow 


and as_ holiday, birthday or 
wedding gifts; and to that ex- 
tent will send free of charge 
‘to prospective buyers a beau- 
'tiful colored print of Penrhyn 
'Stanlaws’s “Golf Girl.” 


Mail us your address to- 
gether with fourteen (14) cents 
in stamps, to cover mailing 
and wrapping charges, and 
we will send you our cata- 
logue and the picture without 
further charge. 


Leslie - Judge Company, 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York 


LESLIE-JUDGE COMPANY, 
225 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Enclosed please find fourteen (14) cents 
lin stamps. Kindly send me picture, en- 
titled ‘‘ Golf Girl,’’ and complete illus- 
trated catalogue. 

Yours very truly, 


Name 


Address 








In answering advertisements, please mention “Leslie's Weekly.” 
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Our New Secretary of War 


Henry L. Stimson and Mrs. Stimson at Their Country Home on Long Island, N. Y. 


The new Secretary, like many other successful men in public life, is an enthusiastic disciple of the out-of-doors. His recent 

appointment recalls the picturesque incident which marked Mr. Stimson’s first meeting with Roosevelt. The President and Secretary 

Root were riding on the outskirts of Washington when the latter happened to look up and see Mr. Stimson riding on the op- 

posite bank of a small stream. He called to his law partner to come over and meet the President. After a quick glance up 

and down the stream for a bridge, Stimson plunged his steed into the creek and came up on the other bank, dripping wet, but 
smiling. Here was a man after Roosevelt's own heart!—(See Editorial page.) 
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GENERAL 


Who has taken General Carter's place to direct the extensive army maneuvers in Texas. 


FREDERICK D,. GRANT, 


EDITORIAL 


Let Us Not Go Backward. 


EK TRUST that under the interpretation 
given to the Sherman anti-trust law by 


Chief Justice White and his associates 
all of them except Justice Harlan—that statute 
will no longer run amuck among the great indus- 
tries of the country and that it will not penalize 
ability, experience and foresight. This remairs 
to be seen, for persons in each branch of Congress 
have introduced bills to amend the law in the direc- 
tion of greater rigor. They say that the Supreme 
Court has read into it the words ‘‘reasonable’’ and 
‘“‘unreasonable,’’ as applied to combinations. 
Their object is to destroy all such concerns, 
whether they are reasonable or not. There is peril 
in this sort of legislation. While the act needs 
some amendment, it should be made more tolerant 
and liberal and not more drastic. 

Combination, co-operation and consolidation are 
the order of the day throughout the world. Those 
factors are in active operation in England, France, 
Germany and every other country whose social and 
business life is conducted on modern lines. It is 
at work among labor as well as capital. The 
American Federation of Labor is an illustration of 
this principle among the manual workers. That 
league contains two million members and includes 
some unions outside of the United States. In the 
endeavors to make the Sherman act more rigorous 
there is danger for the entire industrial and finan- 
cial system of the country. Demagogues and mis- 
chief-makers will applaud the attempt to make the 
act start an onslaught on all the great activities 
of the country. 

This is a period in which the agitators have the 


ear of the people. Muck-raking has received one 
or two hard blows recently, but it has not been 
stamped out. <A wave of “hysteria swept over the 
country in the congressional campaign of 1910 and 
the current is still running. For this reason level- 
headed, conservative men need to be on the alert 
in Congress to avert destructive legislation. Men 
are still alive who remember when what is now 
the New York Central Railroad comprised half a 
dozen little, independent and isolated railways be- 
tween Albany and Buffalo. There was a change of 
cars at the end of each of them, with long delays 
and vexatious requirements as regarded transfer 
of baggage and payment of fare. In money as 
well as in time travel was expensive. It was also 
dangerous. The present Pennsylvania system, be- 
tween New York and Chicago and St. Louis, once 
comprised more than a dozen separate and discon- 
nected roads, representing different managers and 
different rates of fare and in some cases different 
gauges. All this chaos has been brought into a 
semblance of uniformity by the intelligent co 
operation of talent and capital. 

Radicals who are aiming to make the Sherman 
law wipe out all combinations would, if they could 
carry out their program, bring back the disorder 
and the confusion of the old days and push the 
United States from the head of the procession of 
great industrial nations and place it at the foot. 
They must be fought by sane, public-spirited men 
in the newspapers and periodicals and in Congress. 
If the Sherman law is to be amended, let it not be 
made more rigid, but more flexible and more re- 
sponsive to the demands of twentieth-century in- 
dustry and to the needs of modern trade. Let 
reason prevail. 


The Coronation of George V. 


HE ocean-steamboat people report larger 

i bookings for travel than they had at any 

previous season and they attribute a large 
part of the increase to the coronation of the British 
monarch. This takes place on June 22d and tens 
of thousands of Americans will be in London at 
that time. While only a small portion of them 
will be able to see the actual crowning, the proces- 
sions to and from the place where the ceremony is 
to be performed will be open to all, and for those 
who can spare the money and the time these spec- 
tacles will be worth crossing the Atlantic to see. 
In the processions will be Kings, Princes and 
Presidents from all over the world, either in person 
or by direct representatives. 

In population and area the British empire is so 
much larger than the Roman empire that the lat- 
ter would be only a small spot on the map in the 
comparison. Even in the days of Trajan, the em- 
pire of the Cesars could be stowed away in one of 
Britain’s dependencies, Canada. In another of 
Britain’s colonies, India, are more than twice as 
many people as were in the Roman empire at its 
most populous stage. The cant term, world power, 
which is indiscriminately applied to the United 
States, to Germany, to Spain and to a few other 
countries, belongs to Great Britain by a right 
which nobody questions. In the magnificent phrase 
of Webster, she is a nation ‘‘which has dotted over 
the surface of the whole globe with her posses- 
sions and military posts, whose morning drum 
beat, following the sun and keeping company with 
the hours, circles the earth with one continuous 
and unbroken strain of the martial airs of Eng- 
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ISN’T A CLEAN, DECENT CANTEEN BETTER THAN THIS 


“Mushroom” saloons surrounding the army maneuver camp at San Antonio, This shows a grogshop block, typical of many, directly across the street from the soldiers’ tents 


See editorial on this page 





Daniel S. Lamont there, neither of whom had any better way to promote temperance—the official 
canteen or the unofficial saloon? 


land.’’ And by soldiers or civilians, or both, all 


will have representatives in the parades and other’ experience in soldiering. The best Secretary of 


ceremonies. 

The world will wish that George V.’s reign will 
be long and happy. His father, Edward VII., was 
the most popular monarch of his day. The term 
‘“‘The Peacemaker,’’ which was applied to him, 
described the role he played, and he played it with 
greater success than did any other potentate of 
any age. In the same field the present King may 
shine. Like Edward, George V. is an ardent 
friend of the United States and he has hosts of ad- 
mirers in this country. He is showing a warm in- 
terest in the project for an international celebra- 
tion in the United States, Canada and England, in 
1914, of the hundred years of peace between the 
two nations, and there is some hope that he may 
be induced to participate in that part of the ob- 
servance which will be held in the United States. 


se 
The Press Owes An Apology. 
QO": VERY decided handicap which the weekly 


periodical works under is its reliance upon 

news facts as reported by the daily papers. 
Recently the press featured, under sensational 
headlines, the killing of a negro in an opera house 
at Livermore, Ky. The details, as reported by 
the newspapers, were most revolting, and Lgs- 
LIE’s, realizing that atrocities of this kind were 
the work of the irresponsible riff-raff of the 
street, commented vigorously on the shame of this 
inhumanity and pointed out the unfairness of such 
spectacles to the great majority of the law-abiding 
citizens in the community. It now develops that 
the newspaper reports of this killing were errone- 
ous. Our attention has been called to the real 
facts of the incident by a number of letters. Two 
of these—one from a prominent physician in Liver- 
more and another from a well-known attorney of 
Owensboro, Ky.—outline the facts in careful de- 
tail. It is true, they report, that a negro was shot 
by members of a mob. The horrrible atrocities, 
however, said to accompany this killing were made 
up from the imagination of some newspaper re- 
porter. 

Mob violence is not peculiar to any one section 
of the country and it has been generally difficult to 
get a jury to convict those who have been identi- 
fied with such outbreaks. It is, therefore, most 
significant to find that the grand jury of McLean 
County, Kentucky, has returned indictments 
against eighteen men charged with complicity in 
the Livermore affair. From the local newspaper 
editorials there seems to be little doubt that those 
who participated in this homicide will be convicted 
by a jury and punished for their crime. This 
splendid sense of justice and this deep-rooted in- 
sistence for law and order are typical of Kentucky’s 
best traditions. 

«fe 


The New Secretary of War. 


HE APPOINTMENT of Henry L. Stimson, 
of New York, to be Secretary of War, to 
succeed Jacob M. Dickinson, who resigned, 

is an admirable selection. Mr. Stimson is young, 
intellectually as well as physically vigorous, has 
initiative and versatility and is popular. His ap- 
pointment will strengthen the President and his 
party in New York—a State which will have forty- 
five electoral votes in 1912, a gain of six over 
1908. It will help to unite both elements of the 
party in the State. 

A jocose remark by the new War Secretary, 
Mr. Stimson, that he knows less about military 
matters than any other man in the country, has 
been taken seriously by some newspapers which 
ought to know better. They ask why a civilian 


War which the country has had in the past forty 
years was Elihu Root, also a civilian. Edwin M. 
Stanton, the Carnot of the Civil War era, who 
‘‘organized victory’’ for the Union armies, had no 
technical knowledge of army matters when Lincoln 
named him as War Secretary. 

Like Stanton and Root, Stimson is an able and 
experienced lawyer, and, like them, he is quick to 
grasp the essential points in matters which are 
before him. He will render excellent service in 
his new office, as he did in the post of United 
States attorney for the southern district of New 
York. Except Elihu Root and Daniel S. Lamont, 
New York did not previously have a Secretary of 
War since General Schofield held the office fora 
few months in 1868-69. William L. Marcy, a 
well-known New Yorker, held that post under 
Polk when the Mexican War was waged and he 
did excellent work in it for the country. No war 
is in sight now, but in peace times the duties of 
the post are of high importance, as was shown 
when Root revolutionized its methods and placed 
it on a business basis. By Stimson’s appointment 
President Taft has helped his administration and 
has given satisfaction to the country. 

te 


The Peril of the Camp. 


NCE more the question of canteen or no can- 
teen is to the front. Arguments have been 
hurled back and forth by advocates and op- 

ponents ever since the latter succeeded in inducing 
Congress to abolish the military-regulated drink- 
ing place. But the mobilization of a full army 
division at Fort Sam Houston, Texas, has brought 
to light some of the practical workings of the new 
system. Let the witnesses speak for themselves. 
For instance, the chaplain of the Eighteenth In- 
fantry, now in camp at San Antonio, who is pro- 
viding attractive reading and recreation quarters 
for the soldiers, writes to LEsLIE’s WEEKLY: 

Beer license is but $15 per month in this county, and while I 
have not counted the saloons that are now within half mile of our 
camp I would estimate the number at about forty. They are in 
tents, in shacks, in worked-over houses, hastily constructed shel- 
ters, etc., and are so numerous that at the recent minstrel show 
given by the Elks in San Antonio one of the best jokes was an 
answer to the question, “What is a maneuver division?’’ Mr. 
Benes replied, “A large body of soldiers entirely surrounded by 
saloons."’ While that is not literally true, for they are on only one 
side of the camp, it tells a large part of the story. 

And an experienced newspaper man, also a LgEs- 
LIE’S correspondent at San Antonio, writes: 

An interesting phase of the saloon situation here just at this 
time is the fact that the men will walk the three miles from the 
post and maneuver camp to the nearest saloons in the city. They 
receive so little pay that they seem to willingly walk a distance 
which requires fifteen minutes to cover by trolley or auto so that 
they can save the money for spending in the city. There they 
congregate in places that can be designated by no other term 
than dives. Barrel houses, small adobe saloons run by Mexicans, 
open-air saloons and places reached by narrow alleys and through 
low doorways—every conceivable type of saloon is filled with the 
enlisted men. I spent some eight years as a reporter on papers in 
Fort Worth and had formed the opinion that my assignment, 
which was through the famous “Hell's Half Acre,”’ was about the 
worst and at the same time the liveliest a man ever had, but San 
Antonio beats it. The Trans-San Pedro (“across the ditch”) dis- 
trict where the soldiers swarm every night, is a sight to be re- 
membered. There are many adobe huts seventy-five years old in 
which are saloons. A few nights ago I entered one, a low mud 
and stone structure. In the front room was a short bar, probably 
ten feet long. Soldiers lounged against it and others crowded the 
little room. Through a door leading into a rear room came the 
sound of a Mexican keno caller. There I found a room about 
twenty feet square, literally packed with soldiers. They were 
three or four deep around crap tables, poker tables, three-card- 
monte and two or three other games I had never heard of. A 
keno game was in the corner and a Mexican monotonously called 


The Plain Truth. 
A MAN is known by the time his watch keeps. 
~ 
ig IS a surprise to know that the damage by 
fire in this country and Canada reached last 
year the enormous sum of $234,500,000, this being 
$31,000,000 in excess of the previous year. These 
figures and a strong plea for more stringent fire- 
prevention ordinances and building laws are brought 
out in the comprehensive annual report of State 
Superintendent Hotchkiss, of New York. Mr. 
Hotchkiss is a rare type of public official, whose 
fidelity to the duties of his office appears in every 
report and statement that he makes. 
~ 
A’ LAST something has been found against 
Lincoln. Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president 
emeritus of Harvard University, declares that 
many of President Lincoln’s appointments which 
were for purely political reasons were shocking, 
and that incompetent and corrupt men held office 
under him as a result. But Dr. Eliot fittingly 
adds that the moral sense of the country had not 
then been aroused, that there was no civil service 
and it was the universal custom to make appoint- 
ments just in the way that Lincoln did. Muck- 
rakers and pessimists to the contrary, moral stand- 
ards to-day in business and politics are higher than 
they were fifty years ago. Civil service has not 
yet attained full development, but, referring to the 
Lincoln appointments, Dr. Eliot is quite correct in 
saying, ‘‘I can’t think of anything so shocking 
done by recent Presidents.’’ 
~ 
HE CRANBERRY growers of New Jersey 
better beware! Public announcement is 
made of an effort to combine the two competitive 
exchanges controlling the large cranberry output 
of New Jersey. They have been cutting prices and 
making a fight for preference in New York and 
Philadelphia markets. They believe, as most busi- 
ness men do, that combination is better than com- 
petition. They propose to combine and maintain 
the price of cranberries at a living figure. Under 
the Sherman anti-trust law, such a combination, 
if made between parties living in different States, 
is illegal and can be interdicted as in restraint of 
trade. We warn the cranberry men accordingly. 
They are putting themselves in the same boat 
with all the other so-called trusts and combina- 
tions against which the demagogues and muck- 
rakers have been howling so long—and some of 
the cranberry growers, too. 
~ 
HE Boston monthly magazine, Human Life, 
which, after a brief and inglorious experi- 
ence, met a human death, was recently sold at 
auction for $2,500. The magazine had a circula- 
tion of 75,000 and a gross annual income of nearly 
$100,000. These figures, indicative of prosperity, 
were used to sell reams of Human Life stock to 
persons who were led to believe that every maga- 
zine is a gold mine. The deluded shareholders 
now find themselves with stock that is worthless. 
The revelations made during the postal investiga- 
tion last winter regarding the earnings of some of 
the greatest magazines dispelled a good many il- 
lusions about their enormous profits. The truth is 
that no field of business is more competitive and, 
it might be added, none more risky than that of 
the publisher. Because a few are big money- 
makers, an impression prevails that the business 
is particularly profitable. The fact that four 
prominent magazines have failed within the past 
few months, leaving their stockholders badly in 
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3 the numbers to those within a few feet of him—all this throuch the lurch, has significance. It is a curious revela- > 
should be appointed to the post of Secretary of a saloon of the lowest type. tion that the purchasers of the worthless shares of ® 
War. Mr. Taft himself was a civilian and he In this controversy Lresiin’s takes no sides. Human Life included a large number of clergy- . Th 
made a capable head of the War Office. Cleveland, But it does seem to us that the conditions thus men, physicians and others in professional lines, . 
in his first term, appointed William C. Endicott described deserve the careful consideration of the who might and ought to have known much better. a 
to that post, and in his second term he placed opponents of the canteen system. Which is the They have paid for their experience. a. 
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Picture Stories of the News 
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PHOT nGMAM 
SINKING OF THE WARD ‘LINER. “MERIDA” OFF THE COAST OF VIRGINIA, MAY 12 
he “Admiral Farragut” which collided with the “Merida” ente sing, New York harbor. Survivors coming into, Norfolk on the Old Dominion liner “Hi amilton. ” Every one of the 
he photograph clearly shows the damage to the “Farragut. The “Me rida” went to 319 persons on the “Merida” was saved. The “Farragut’s”’ wire le ‘SS apparatus was 
the bottom, but not until all on board had been transferred the “Farr gut wrecked by the collision, but Perry E. Benton, a passenger on the “Merida” and a 
Ihe collision occurred in a dense fog fifty-five miles northeast of Cape Charles wireless expert, repaired it and aid was summoned five hours after the collision. 
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AMERICA’S FIRST GREAT MISSIONARY EXPOSITION. FARMER OPPOSITION TO RECIPROCITY. 
One of the exhibits in “The World in Boston,” which are intended to show Minnesota Delegation in Washington to protest against Canadian agreement. Sitting, left to 
the work in both home and foreign mission fields. This picture right: J. R. Marley, F. D. Currier, Representative Halvor Stevenson, R. A. 
shows the East Indian Pageant of Darkness Standing: H.S. Rustad, O. M. Larson, P. V. Collins, Henry C. Fe 
and Light. J Meighen, Representative A. J. Larson and J. T. W innings. 
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TO INTERNATIONAL PR PHOTO INTERNATIONAL PRE 
rwo NEW AND NOVE L EUROP F AN AEROPLANES JUST PUT IN COMMISSION. 
New monoplane. Clement Bayard in flight at Issy Les Moulineaux, France. The new military biplane of Maurice Farman. 
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PHOT NOERW 4 NDERW HARRIS & EWING 
BIPLANE BEATS BIPLANE AND AUTO. THE FIRST CONGRESSIONAL AVIATOR. 
The finish of an exciting race between McCurdy and Beachy of the Curtiss team in biplanes Representative William B. McKinley of Illinois, is the newest recruit in the av iators’ ranks. 
A. G. Carter in an auto, at the Washington Aero Meet, Bennings Race Track, Mr. McKinley's interest in the sport has caused several other members of the 
ay 7. McCurdy won the race. House and Senate to emulate the example of their distinguished colleague. 
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The President’s Special [rain 


Plans Which Have Been Discussed Regarding a Safe and Appropriate Manner for the Chief Executive 


By ROBERT D. 


HE PEOPLE, especially those not able 
to come to Washington, have a right to 
see more of the President. They have 
expressed the desire through Congress, 
which, in turn, annually appropriates 

$25,000 traveling expenses for the chief executive. 
This means that the people represented by Con- 
gress desire that the President shall swing around 
the circle or go from coast to coast each year, for 
the amount appropriated is equivalent to a journey 
of that magnitude. Our Presidents, especially in 
latter years, have yielded to the expressed wizh of 
the people that they travel, but it has been at the 
expense of a tremendous amount of physical dis- 
comfort and even personal risk. 

The President of such a great nation as ours 
cannot be too safe or comfortable, for what he has 
to go through on a cross-country trip, from a 
humane standpoint alone, is more than a human 
body was made to resist. Much of the fault lies 
in the method of travel. Along with his immedi- 
ate party, he is packed into a single private car 
and buffeted about in a manner neither befitting 
his dignity as head of the nation 


nor in proportion to a man’s physi- , 


HEINL, 


of the Nation to Travel 


Washington Correspondent 


sibly relate some additional hardship which such a 
traveler must go through. As a result of years of 
this torture to which numerous Presidents have 
been subjected, this session of Congress will prob- 
ably “have the opportunity of passing upon plans 
for a special collision-proof, three-car, up-to-date, 
steel-vestibuled train. It is not generally known, 
but Charles D. Norton, then secretary to the Presi- 
dent, had plans drawn up for such a train, and it 
included special accommodations which should un- 
doubtedly be embodied in any ideas which Congress 
considers along these lines. There were many 
unique features in the proposed train besides its 
splendid arrangements for safety and comfort. 
As anybody who has traveled with the President 
knows, one of the most difficult physical efforts is 
his attempt to address a large audience from the 
rear platform of the car. Oftentimes his voice 
does not carry to a tenth of the assembled listen- 
ers, and this is always a source of disappointment 
to the audience, many of whom have come miles 
to hear the address. The new plans call for the 


rear end of the car to be so constructed as to 


for 


Leslie’s Weekly 


train passed along. It would not require him to 
leave his work to be seen. Those at the farm- 
houses and way stations would be certain of a 
glimpse of him, instead of having hours of patient 
waiting only to be disappointed. As it is in the 
present mode of travel, the President is constantly 
obliged to make his way back and forth through 
the crowd of visitors to the rear platform to wave 
at the assembled populace. 

Car B would have a dining-room, which, be- 
tween meals, could be used for a conference cham- 
ber. Adjoining it would be the stenographers’ 
workshop, where the urgent telegraphic and mail 
correspondence could be carried on. Telegraph 
and telephone wires could be plugged in without 
delay when stations are reached. Every facility 
would be provided for typewriting and manifolding 
the President’s speeches. There would be a minia- 
ture library, such as is urgently needed. It would 
be provided with the latest congressional directory, 
White House lists, copies of important bills pend- 
ing or matters concerning a particular section of 
the country then being traversed, ‘‘Who’s Who in 

America,’’ dictionaries and numer- 
ous files and reference books. 





cal endurance. Visitors by the 
tens of thousands attempt to 
swarm aboard the car. There is 
the inevitable reception committee 
which meets him en route and at 
the station ahead, besides hun- 
dreds of others who have a per- 
fect right to be present. And all 
hands congregate in a frightful 
scramble ? In asmall com- 


Car I: 


where? 
partment, about a quarter as large 
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waiting along the tracks. 
will carry to the assembled audicnce. 
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/ Pear end car 


No. 1, where the President would stand as the line of visitors passed over rear platform A, 


3 


to greet him. Nos. 2, 3, 4, position the President's secretary, secret service and other members of 
the party would assume as visitors passed up the wide steps (6) and left the train on opposite side (7). 
B, library, where President (10) could work and be seen through wide windows (8) and (9) by people 
No. 5, rounded corners of shell to perfect acoustics so the President's voice 
> i D, office of President's secre 


C, President's sleeping room. 














as the average man’s sitting- tary. E, President's aid. I’, Secret Service. 
room, in which the air, because 

of the crush, is invariably foul. P Se ee 

It is the President’s dining-room, ft | 

reception-room, workshop and all. fy | G ~ a 

Besides having to weather the ot . 4 H / J 
confusion and discomfort of a con- \f [Ss 

stantly changing assemblage, he — Ee 
has no appropriate place to attend Cor 2 


to urgent matters or the prepara- 
tion of speeches. He has not the 
slightest privacy. Besides the 
voices and train noises, there is 
the incessant banging of type- 
writers and enough other nerve- 
racking distractions to drive a 
steel-nerved individual to an 
asylum. Topping it off are the 
fumes wafted in from the cooking 
end of the car, which do not add 
to the pleasure, especially on days 





when the chef is preparing odorif- P Car 3 :—L and M, sleeping quarters for President’s personal servants, cooks, 
erous delicacies for a presiden- etc. N, baggage rack, dustproof closets, place to dry and clean clothes. 
tial repast. 

The President’s car is almost always hooked amount to a sounding board. There would be only 


upon the rear end of a local or regular through 
train. It cannot be afforded the protection of a 
special, and, no matter how careful the trainmen 
are, it is dangerous for the President’s car to be 
coupled indiscriminately upon all sorts of trains. 
The disaster which befell the private car of the 
head of one of the. large railways is still fresh in 
mind. It was attached to the rear end of the 
train, as the President’s is, and, despite the great- 
est care taken by the employes of the road, who 
knew their chief was aboard, the car was wrecked 
and the head of the railroad was killed along with 
several others. 

Everybody who has been through the nervous 
strain and fatigue such as a person must suffer 
who travels as a member of the President’s party, 
pounded around in all sorts of crowds, could pos- 


Car 2:—G, dining and conference room. H, stenographer’s workshop, typewriting room, facilities 
for manifolding President's speeches, telegraph instruments, telephone instruments for connections 
while stopping at station, reference books, such as Congressional Directory, White House lists, ** Who's 
Who in America,” files and other information which must be constantly at hand. 
gency room, medical equipment and quarters for a doctor. 


other members of immediate party. K, kitchen. 
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Cor 3 Short car 


rounded corners and the effect would be that of a 
miniature shell, so popular in park Chautauqua 
platforms and band-stands. The President’s voice 
would be carried automatically to the crowd’s edge 
without much more effort than is required in ordi- 
nary conversation. 

There would be wide steps approaching the back 
platform and many persons could board the train, 
pass in front of and shake hands with the Presi- 
dent, and leave by the opposite side without enter- 
ing the train. Three cars would make up the 
special. Car A would be composed of a library 
and study and sleeping-rooms for the President, 
his secretary and aid and the Secret Service men. 
A fine feature of the study would be the situation 
of his desk chair, so placed that the President 
could be seen from both sides of the track as his 


|p C, as planned, would contain quar- 
-_ = A= 


I, surgical emer 
J. sleeping quarters for stenographers and 


1 
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Adjoining the workshop would 
be one of the best features in the 
entire train—a room containing 
medical equipment and quarters 
for a doctor. There should be one 
with the President every minute 
of the trip, and necessary for the 
performance of his important 
duties, especially at an urgent 
time, would be such a hospital room 
as described. It would be a most 
commendable precaution. This 
car would be provided with rooms 
. and berths for members of the 
President’s immediate party. In 
i} the rear would be a kitchen. Car 





ters for the President’s personal 
servant, porters, cooks, etc., a 
baggage rack, dustproof closets 
for clothes. Throughout all cars 
would be insulated against cold, 
heat and draughts. 

The train would stand in the 
Union Station at the national 
capital, or wherever the President 
is, always stocked up and prepared 
to move. It would be the property 
of Congress and the people. The 
estimated construction cost is 
about $100,000. 

Altogether it is a most wel- 
come idea. The President is Pres- 
ident of the entire United States. 
No longer is political significance 
attached to these presidential trips nor are they 
regarded as junkets. Each section has its prob- 
lem for presidential solution and in many instances 
it may be effectively and finally solved by his 
presence or study of the conditions at first hand. 
The President needs to see the people and the 
people are more than desirous of seeing the Pres- 
ident. His trips are a necessity. Then what a 
pity to pack him into a single car, entirely in- 
adequate for the safety and accommodation of 
himself and his necessarily large immediate party ! 
Congress should welcome the opportunity to pro- 
vide the President with what the head of every 
other first-class nation possesses—a President’s 
special train or one for the personal use of its 
chief executive. The plans outlined here will 
warrant careful consideration. If we have a pres- 
idential yacht, why not a presidential train? 


The Bridge Builders 


Twelve thousand feet above us there the topmost summit soared — 
Three thousand feet below us there the tortured torrent roared— 
And line on line of mountain pine 
Stood guard on skirt and ridge ; 
And in their shade our camp we made 
And o’er the thund’ ring canyon’s gulf, by God, we built the bridge! 


We carried her across that gap straight to the other side, 

We drove the last hot rivets home while startled eagles cried— 
And when at last we ma:le her fast 
We gathered on the ridge 
And watched the slow first engine go 

Across the thund’ring canyon where, by God, we built the bridge! 


We could not bring the tracks around, the hills kept us at bay, 
And so we dug and tunneled till we made ourselves a way— 

We brought the trains and lifting cranes 

Beneath the barring ridge ; 

And on the ledge above its edge 
We fought the stubborn canyon and, by God, we built the bridge ! 


We sank the massive pedestals into the naked stones, 

We anchored every stanchion-end deep in Earth’s very bones— 
And when the span at last began 
To push out from the ridge, 
We toiled at night by furnace light 

And kept her moving, moving till, by God. we built the bridge! 


We dared not reckon up the cost, we dared not pause to weep, 
We dared not mourn for those who fell into the hungry deep— 
We could not stay, and day by day 


We sweated ’neath the ridge ; 


And though we paid, the game we played 
Was worth the woe it cost us, for, by Gad, we built the bridge! 


James BaRDIN 
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The Week Abroad 





“THE FESTIVAL OF EMPIRE,’ SCENE OF BRITAIN’S GREAT CORONATION EXPOSITION. Sen Re See 


of the Crystal Palace grounds in London where will be presented in miniature the famous buildings and the characteristic 
scenery of every British colony. 


Bird's-eye view 





WRECK OF BRITISH MILITARY DIRIGIBLE. JOAN OF ARC CELEBRATION AT ORLEANS. 
The great Lebaudy airship, on her first trial voyage in England, May 4, fouled a tree and Characteristic scene in the fetes of the French city in honor of the nation’s famous heroine. 
urst her envelope. Of her crew of seven only one was injured. he banner in picture is said to be one once carried by Joan of Arc herself. 








THE GREAT LONDON TO BRIGHTON FORTY-FIVE-MILE AEROPLANE RACE. ee ee 


rhe winner passing balloon which marked the finish 


Gustave Hamel, the victor. He covered the distance in fifty-six minutes. 
at Brighton. 


nere Were seven competitors, 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: 
last five years. 
people of small means. 


HE ORIGINAL idea of the joint-stock 
company was the gathering together of 
the small subscriptions of many in- 
vestors in a venture likely to be 
profitable, but too large or too uncertain 

to be undertaken by a few men.. Out of this grew 
the business of promoting—the raising of capital 
for joint-stock companies. The early English and 
continental companies were sea-trading companies, 
like the East India Company; later on, the com- 
pany idea entered into manufacturing; still later, 
into railroading; finally, into all business under- 
takings. The extent to which the company idea 
has entered into American economic life is in- 
dicated by the recent returns under the Federal 
corporation income tax levy—a quarter of a mil- 
lion American companies have issued $80,000,000, - 
000 of stocks and bonds—a sum equal to two-thirds 
of the national wealth. 

Company promoting soon attracted the parasites 
and adventurers of finance, who saw that there 
was money to be made easily by printing stock 
certificates and selling them to the credulous. 
The get-rich-quick trade in stock certificates began 
in England in the seventeenth century and became 
a national scandal early in the eighteenth century, 
when London was turned topsy-turvy by the mad 
speculation in worthless company shares that cul- 
minated with the collapse of the South Sea Bubble. 
In one day, in 1720, the government drove out of 
business a hundred bubble companies—organized 
for every conceivable purpose from ‘‘buying and 
fitting out ships to suppress pirates’’ to ‘‘erecting 
houses or hospitals for taking in and maintaining 
illegitimate children.’’ 


Under our easy-going American joint-stock 
company laws, any financial adventurer may em- 
bark in the profitable business of separating the 
gullible from their money by wildcat-company 
promoting, with little fear of arrest. With a 
thousand dollars he may launch a million-dollar 
company and make his appeai to thousands of peo- 
ple. A million-dollar company may be incorpo- 
rated for $150, the book of stock certificates may 
be printed for $50, a small office in the Wall Street 
district may be rented for $25 for a month, a gilt- 
edged ‘‘sucker list’? of ten thousand names costs 
but $100, the ‘‘millions in it’’ letters may be sent 
to the ten thousand for $300, a stenographer may 
be engaged for a month for $40, while $200 will 
pay for a sixteen-line advertisement in the *‘Busi- 
ness Opportunities’? columns of a hundred of the 
leading newspapers of the country, from Maine to 
California, leaving $175 for incidentals. And 
many a million-dollar company—‘‘the greatest in- 
vestment of a lifetime’’—is launched with as thin 
a shell. 

It’s no wonder that the business of exchanging 
stock certificates for the gold of the credulous has 
attracted a horde of financial adventurers, who are 
deluging the mails with their letters and circulars, 
picturing the ‘‘fortunes to be made from wise in- 
vestmens.”’ Ii’s the biggest easy-money game 
ever invented. It beats the gold-brick game, the 
quack-medicine trade, the porch-climbing profes- 
sion, highwaymanship and piracy, because, if 
cleverly done, it is not dangerous and it has an 
appearance of respectability. The only hazard in 
the game is failing to catch the ‘‘suckers’’—-but, 
in the vernacular of the financial underworld, ‘‘a 
sucker is born every minute.”’ 

The real promoter, honestly engaged in the 
business of raising capital for new ventures, is a 
most useful member of modern society; he is pur- 
suing just as honorable an occupation as the banker, 
merchant or manufacturer. He is, in fact, a big- 
ger man, in the economic sense, than the banker, 
merchant or manufacturer. He must have imag- 
ination, genius and energy—like a Rhodes or a 
Harriman. He makes the world move. But the 
pseudo-promoter, the get-rich-quick adventurer, is 
a mere parasite. He may have more or less of an 
idea of raising capital for new enterprises, but 
his chief thought is the manufacture of stock cer- 
tificates for sale to the credulous. The bubble- 
company promoters and their allies, the wildcat 
stock-selling agents, are in the game to make 


Hundreds of millions of dollars have 


By FRANK FAYANT 


been stolen from 


money by selling stock. They manufacture com- 
panies not to dig mines, drill oil wells or put up 
factories, but to exchange the stock books for the 
coin of the realm. They tell their victims that 
they are going to develop real properties, and 
they do often use some of the shareholders’ money 
in making a show of developing them; but ‘ne big 
share of the money they put into their own 7»/ckets. 
ae 

It often happens that promoters start out with 
areal belief in their properties and an honest in- 
tention to put the shareholders’ money into them. 
When they discover later on that the money in the 
game is in selling stock, they neglect the proper- 
ties and devote all their energies to stock selling. 
A Western miner came to New York not long ago 
and asked a firm of mining-stock peddlers if he 
could buy an interest in their business. ‘‘The 
big money in mining,’’ said he, ‘‘is in New York 
—not out West. You fellows get the fat rake-off. 
I am going to do my mining hereafter around Wall 
Street.’’ This firm had actually raised $200,000 
for the development of a Nevada mine and had 
shipped the money to the company, but while they 
were doing this they were keeping $400,000 of the 
shareholders’ money for their own pockets. If the 
company had received a decent share of the $600,- 
000, it might have made a mine; as it was, the 
$200,000 was sunk in the ground and lost. The 
‘‘millions in it’? end of the bubble-company game 
is in the stock selling and not in the stock buying, 
as the financial adventurers try to make the public 
believe. The first big rake-off in the business of 
exchanging stock certificates for real money is the 
commission exacted by fiscal agents for selling 
stock. The ordinary charge for selling stock in 
bubble companies is thirty-three and one-third per 
cent. There is no secret about this. This is the 
minimum charge. The fiscal agents’ rake-off runs 
from thirty-three and one-third to ninety per cent., 
and fifty per cent. is very common. It is safe to 
say that half of all the money the public puts into 
bubble companies never gets by the fiscal agents. 
I have known a great many of these easy-money 
men of the market-place and have spent many 
hours discussing their trade with them, and I have 
never found one who would not admit to receiving 
at least a third of the investors’ money as his 
rake-off. 

The bubble promoter, when he is not an out- 
and-out swindler, has about twenty parts of en- 
thusiasm to one of business sense in his make-up; 
this is why he seldom gets anywhere with his 
company. Like Colonel Sellers, he is always 
dreaming big dreams. His idea of the stock- 
sellers’ rake-off is well illustrated by the reply 
made to me by the promoter of an industri \] com- 
pany when I asked him if he didn’t thin] ‘hirty- 
three and one-third per cent. was a big price to 
pay for capital for exploiting an invention that 
‘‘was sure to make every shareholder rich.”’ 
‘‘Why,’’ he exclaimed, in apparent amazement at 
my question, ‘‘I would be willing to pay ninety- 
eight per cent. for the capital! This thing is so 
sure that we are bound to make big money, no 
matter what the capital costs.’’ This is the sort 
of enthusiasm that puts nearly all bubble com- 
panies into bankruptcy. 
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The average stock jobber of bubble finance 
thinks that the ‘‘sucker’”’ is getting off light if 
two-thirds of the ‘‘suckér’s’’ money gets by him. 
One of the partners in a firm recently raided by 
the police told me with some show of pride that 
their rake-off on stock sales was ‘‘only thirty- 
three and one-third per cent.’’ They had sold 
stock in some thirty-odd bubble companies, all of 
which had been absolute failures, and I figured 
that their gross profit had been $2,000,000, al- 
though the Postmaster-General tried to figure it at 
$50,000,000. A mining-stock firm on Broadway 
tried to sell me some of its wares after it had 
confessed that it was getting forty per cent. from 
the company for handling the stock. A promoter 
out in St. Louis wrote me, offering some real- 
estate stock, telling me confidentially that his 
rake-off was fifty per cent. 

The big rake-off of the fiscal agents is by no 


You may be invited’ to be the next victim. 
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How Financial Fakers Get 
Your Money 


The Clever Schemes That Are Concocted to Separate the Unwary from His Pocketbook 


the gullible American public by financial fakers during the 
Wildcat shares of bubble mining, fake oil and industrial companies have been exchanged for the hard-earned savings of 
The modern get-rich-quick game puts the South Sea Bubble mania in the kindergarten class of financial chicanery. 
One company, recently raided by the government, was taking in $1,090 a day on the sale of worthless paper. 
scooped in $5,000,000 before the government stopped it. 
writer and has devoted years to a careful investigation of the methods of wildcat stock sellers. 

the means of keeping your bank account safe and snug where it belongs 


A second concern had 
Mr. Fayant is a well-known financial 
His revelations and his warning may be 


a sure friend for a rainy day. 


means all ‘‘velvet.’’ It costs money to run a get- 
rich-quick shop in New York or any other town. 
Newspaper advertising was until recently the larg- 
est item in the expense account; the advertising 
of the stock fakers in New York newspapers alone 
in a recent year ran close to half a million dollars. 
But this circus-poster advertising is fast disap- 
pearing. Itcosts too much for the results it brings; 
it invites the annoying activity of the police au- 
thorities; and, moreover, the newspapers are learn- 
ing to dislike it, because it drives honest adver- 
tising away. Instead of broadcast newspaper 
advertising, letter writing on a systematic plan 
has been generally adopted by the stock jobbers as 
cheaper and more effective. The elaborate schemes 
of letter writing devised by the larger get-rich- 
quick firms eat up money fast, but not as fast as 
newspaper advertising. One of the New York 
firms dealing in bubble shares spends many thou- 
sands of dollars a year on postage stamps alone 
and its daily mail is probably the largest of any 
firm in the world dealing in stocks. Office rents, 
clerks’ hire and all the other expenses of running 
a get-rich-quick shop mount up to goodly figures. 
One firm not long ago was running at an expense 
of $500 a day; many there are in the game whose 
daily expenses run from $50 to $150 aday. The 
financial adventurers are liberal spenders; their 
money ‘‘comes easy and goes easy.’ 
ae 

After the rake-off of the fiscal agents, the pro- 
moters come in for their share of the plunder. 
The out-and-out swindlers get about all that is left 
after the stock sellers have got theirs. Most 
financial crooks, however, will spend some of the 
“‘suckers’’’ money on the mines, oil wells or pat- 
ents they are exploiting. They do this to keep 
out of jail. Even the Dean swindlers, who did 
land in jail, actually took some of the victims’ 
money to try out their ‘‘system’’ in the Chicago 
grain market. But most bubble promoters are not 
crooks; they are merely enthusiasts who get care- 
less with other people’s money. They sell prop- 
erties to their companies at inflated valuations (a 
practice, by the way, that is by no means confined 
to the financial underworld), they allow them- 
selves fancy salaries, they vote themselves big 
blocks of bonus or cheap stock and sell it to the 
shareholders along with the treasury stock; in 
general, they do all the things that men with ecal- 
loused financial morals are likely to do when they 
come into the neighborhood of unguarded dollars. 
It sometimes happens that the venture in which 
the promoters have sold stock is not without merit. 
The company then staggers along under the burden 
of a very heavy capitalization, the greater part of 
which has either been given to the promoters and 
fiscal agents for nothing or has brought in only an 
insignificant amount of cash to the treasury. The 
small working capital proves inadequate to develop 
the property, and usually the money that is spent 
is handled by men lacking in the ability to make 
money earn money. Many a promising venture is 
ruined by the lack of business ability in the men 
behind it. 

Not one in a thousand of ‘‘the greatest invest- 
ments of the age’’ ever amounts to anything. The 
rake-off is too big. Among the thousands of 
widely ‘‘touted’’ companies put out in this country 
in the past fifteen years I know of only one that 
made good. There have no doubt been some others. 
But the mortality among advertised bonanzas is 
frightfully high. To strike an average, I card- 
indexed all ‘the companies advertising their shares 
in certain New York newspapers during a period 
of fourteen months. Five years later an investi- 
gation of these companies—the majority of which 
were promised ‘‘enormous dividend-payers’’— 
showed that out of the 150 companies, 104 were 
dead, twenty-two moribund, twenty-three strug- 
gling to keep alive, and one was paying a dividend. 
The dividend-payer later turned out to be a swin- 





dle. All but a handful of these ‘‘grand, glorious, 
glittering’’ opportunities are now dead and forgot- 
ten. As these companies were advertised in the 


financial center of the country and in newspapers 
carrying a large amount of financial advertising, 
(Continued on page 625.) 
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Leslie’s Reporter in a War Drama 


Snapshots of the Most Dramatic Incidents in the Revival of ‘‘Held by the Enemy.”’ 






















WILLIAM GILLETTE AS THOMAS H. BEANE, AND 
CLIFFORD BRUCE AS COLONEL HARVEY BRANT. 





JOSEPHINE BROWN AS SUSAN McCREERY 
AND WILLIAM GILLETTE AS 
THOMAS H. BEANE. 


W.S. DAVID AS CORPORAL SPRINGER, AND 
WILLIAM GILLETTE AS THOMAS H. BEANE. 


The Most Thrilling War Play. 


F ALL the dramas growing out of the 
great Civil War, none has survived 
longer or been a greater continuous hit ‘ith 
the public than ‘‘Held by the Enemy,’’ writ- 
ten by the famous actor, William Gillette, 
who p'ays the principal part, that of a war 
correspondent for LESLIE’s WEEKLY. The 
above picture represents Mr. Gillette as a 
LESLIE’S correspondent in active service. 
Those who have not seen this wonderful im- 
personation have missed a rare treat. Mr. 
Gillette has just closed a very successful sea- 
son at the Empire Theater, in New York 
City. 








WILLIAM GILLETTE AS THOMAS H. BEANE, AND 
JOSEPHINE BROWN AS SUSAN McCREERY. 


LOUISE RUTTER, AS EUNICE McCREERY; CLIFFORD BRUCE, AS COLONEL 


HARVEY BRANT; WILLIAM GILLETTE, AS THOMAS H. BEANE, AND 
JOSEPHINE BROWN, AS SUSAN McCREERY. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: 


He is the secretary of the New York Society for the Suppression of Vice. 
criminals to justice and destroyed over 140 tons of obscene literature and pictures. 
between the youth of the nation and the vast army of ‘‘moral-cancer-planters.”’ 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


Traps Set for the City Girl 


Anthony Comstock’s Timely and Terrible Warning to Those Seeking Employment 


Mr. Anthony Comstock, the author of this article, is known the world over for his courageous crusade against vice. 
As Post-office Inspector in New York since 1873 he has brought 3,500 
Mr. Comstock has been a powerful force for good, standing 
He gives some of the astounding} experiences of his, life-work 


and pleads for a better understanding of vice conditions so that they may be more easily eradicated. 


RASTIC efforts are necessary to crush 

out the monstrous curse of the ‘‘ White 

Slave’’ traffic, so graphically described 

in Lesuie’s WEEKLY by Reginald 

Wright Kauffman. But there are tribu- 

taries to this hellish traffic which the public knows 

little about. There is a class of moral lepers who 

trail in secret after the virtue of the youths of our 

land. They have been well named and classified 

by the late Rev. Joseph Cook as ‘‘The Moral-Can- 

cer-Planters of the Nineteenth Century.’’ As the 

wild red men who formerly inhabited this land 

were divided into tribes and sects, so we may find 
different species of ‘‘Moral-Cancer-Planters.”’ 

There is a wrong impression prevailing that 
country girls are the principal victims of the 
atrocious insults and assaults of white slavers. 
My experience is to the contrary. The most in- 
famous matters that I have ever known to be sent 
through the mails to young girls advertising for 
employment have been sent to residents of New 
York City. A party arrested two weeks ago and 
since convicted upon his plea of guilty and sen- 
tenced to three and a half years’ imprisonment in 
the Federal prison at Atlanta, Ga., wrote a letter 
to a young lady who advertised for employment as 
a trained nurse. She returned this letter to the 
editor of the World, who discovered a second letter 
of even worse character than the first, which had 
been mailed to her address in the World office. He 
sent the same to the office of the New York Society 
for the Suppression of Vice, No. 140 Nassau 
Street, and in less than forty-eight hours after his 
arrest this scoundrel, the son of an ex-alderman in 
this city, was started for Atlanta, Ga., toserve his 
sentence of three and a half years. 
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Another beautiful orphan girl, residing with a 
friend on Third Avenue, New York City, advertised 
in the American for employment. She received a 
Sodomitical letter, signed ‘‘Ed.,’’ in which the 
most beastly propositions were made to her. She 
was brave enough to visit the office of the society, 
and consented, ‘‘for the sake of other girls,’’ as 
she said, to go and meet this party. He identified 
himself as ‘‘Ed.’’ and is now serving a term of 
eighteen months in the Atlanta prison. 

Innocent boys are victimized as well as girls. 
A professor of languages, a few years ago, was 
arrested and convicted, while teaching in four 
different institutions of learning in New York City 
(three of which were female seminaries), and 
sentenced to five years in prison. He would pick 
up handsome boys around the Y. M. C. A. and 
Cooper Institute, invite them to his apartment on 
Broadway, near Thirty-fourth Street, where he 
kept about a hundred of the vilest books and pic- 
tures, which he would show to these boys and then 
debauch them. In another instance a scholarly 
man, an eminent physician, was apprehended and 
sentenced, for a similar offense, to two years at 
hard labor in Sing Sing Prison. 

In still another instance a letter written on the 
official paper of one of the great universities of 
our day was detected in the possession of a person 
at Tampa, Fla., and was sent to our office by the 
district attorney of that county. The party in 
whose possession this letter was found was a 
former rector of an Episcopal church in New Jer- 
sey. The man who wrote the letter was a person 
who had for ten years been in the employ of the 
university and who had been corrupting the stu- 
dents in a secret and horrible manner. 


A few years ago we raided a den of Sodomites 
in New York City, where nightly the most diabol- 
ical exhibitions were given by young men and 
women lost to all sense of shame and decency. 
This rendezvous was frequented by rich men’s sons 
and by young women whom they could flatter and 
allure to accompany them to see ‘‘a great show on 
the quiet.’” The night we raided it there was a 
line of elegant carriages, belonging to the patrons 
of this den of infamy, waiting upon the streets for 
the high-toned patrons, to take them to their gilded 
homes. Here young men and women gave exhibi- 
tions that would have put Sodom to the blush. The 
ringleaders of the gang received penalties aggre- 
gating upward of twenty-two years’ imprisonment. 
It was pathetic to see the mental agony of those 
present as spectators when they found the place 
had been raided by our agents. They were terror- 
ized by fear of exposure. Elegantly clothed male 
and female persons vied one with the other in 
pleading that their presence in such a vile den 


might not be made public. But we have not yet 
exposed all the devices to entrap and ruin young 
girls. 

A practice of advertising for a private secre- 
tary or confidential stenographer is another scheme 
to entrap young girls. In one of the prominent 
buildings facing City Hall, New York, is a pervert 
who makes a practice of drawing young girls, by 
advertising for employes, into his office, and then 
attempts to ruin them. He tells them they are to 
be his private secretary and then lays a trap to 
catch them. I have this from a brave, beautiful 
young lady who recently went there in response to 
an advertisement and found a number of other 
young girls there in waiting. She was told to 
come again in two days, and then the cloven foot 
was disclosed and base propositions were made to 
her behind closed and locked doors. In another 
instance I found a lawyer in a building upon the 
block where our office is located, whom I summoned 
to our office and confronted with a young girl whom 
he had had in his employ, whom he had ruined, 
then stripped and photographed her in his office. 

Last year we arrested and convicted an attache 
of a Sunday paper, who, although he had a wife 
and children of his own, had for months and years 
made a practice of getting young girls into his den, 
under the pretext of employing them as artist’s 
models, at two dollars per hour. I took 1,721 
pictures and 1,831 negatives and films for making 
these most debasing pictures from his possession, 
and have evidence where he had degraded at least 
forty-six different victims. 

It is a frequent complaint, brought to our office 
by parents or young women, where so-called artists 
advertise for girl models. It is surprising how 
many weak, foolish girls there are who visit these 
places in the hope of making easy money, and, 
under the deceptive guise of art and the flattering 
tongue of the so-called artist as to the perfection 
and beauty of their form, lose all sense of shame 
and fall victims to these ghouls in society. It is 
pitiful to listen to the heart-breaking tales of these 
victims of man’s debasement. 
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Going back over thirty-nine years and more of 
public life and constant position upon the firing 
line between the beloved youth and children and 
the ‘‘moral-cancer-planters’’ of our day, there are 
many more awful incidents of the traps laid for 
the young that might be cited. But surely those 
already cited are enough to arouse a public senti- 
ment that shall brand every procurer and procuress 
as an outlaw to society and astench to our civiliza- 
tion. In this connection it is proper to refer to 
two other,matters that should be considered. 

First, there ought to be universal condemnation 
put upon the odious keeper of the house of ill fame 
and resorts kept by women for the ruin of their 
own sex. Could anything be more terrible? It is 
a parody on justice for any judge or set of judges 
to impose a fine upon the keeper of one of these 
illegal and infamous resorts. A fine is dividing 
the blood money with the devil’s agents. Legis- 
latures should prevent this tainted money from 
going into the public treasury by making the of- 
fense a felony, punishable by a term of imprison- 
ment. 

I had a case where a young girl from a Catskill 
summer boarding house was enticed to visit New 
York under the promise of steady employment as 
aservant. The offer was made by a woman who 
had been a summer boarder and was supposed to be 
very respectable. The girl came to the city at her 
instigation and was brought into the woman’s den 
late at night. The next morning she discovered 
that she had been entrapped. Her clothes were 
taken from her and the doors locked. She defended 
her honor and called to a man employed in a livery 
stable opposite, in the rear of the house, to help 
her. He telephoned our office. I went up to this 
place and first asked for a young lady in such a 
room on the top floor. I was told there was no 
such person there. I insisted that there was and 
gave the party my name, and then we found this 
girl had been forced into the bathroom and her hair 
taken down so she could not be identified. I took 
her out of this place and sent one of my assistants 
with -her.to New Jersey, where he placed her on 
the Catskill Mountain train, with a ticket to her 
home—which I may add the old hag who had tried 
to lead her astray had to pay for. She had paid 
her fare to New York. By the bravery of this 
girl she escaped what would otherwise have re- 
sulted in her forcible ruin. 


But, lastly, what are good men and women 
thinking about? We have upward of forty mil- 
lions of boys and girls officially enrolled as twenty- 
one years of age or under in the last census. The 
mails of the United States and common carriers 
make it possible for the worst villain to secretly 
send the most debasing matters and articles to the 
purest child, unbeknown to parent or teacher. For 
years before I was born, according to the account 
books of persons whom I have arrested (which 
books I now have in my possession), there was an 
organized business, classified as books, pictures, 
articles and things of the most infamous character 
and use. As proof that this is not an imaginary 
or mystical evil, nearly thirty-five hundred arrests 
have been made and upward of one hundred and 
forty tons of contraband matters seized by this 
society. It seems to be fashionable to overlook 
these foes who trail in secret, debauching the 
imagination, corrupting the thoughts, searing the 
conscience, hardening the heart and damning the 
souls of the youth of this nation. Because it is an 
unpleasant subject, it is to be treated with silent 
contempt. 
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I beg to record my solemn conviction, after up- 
ward of thirty-nine years of service, that this sub- 
ject is one of weightiest importance to the future 
welfare of the individual and of the nation. There 
are noble societies, organized on behalf of young 
men and young women—the Y. M. C. A., the 
Y. W. C. A., the Christian Endeavorers and like 
institutions, all for the uplift of our young people; 
but what is the use of throwing out a picket line 
to safeguard only one side of the camp, taking no 
thought or precaution to check the advancing foes 
from the other side and rear? No commander of 
an army would advance into the enemy’s country 
without taking account of the strength and location 
of the opposing hosts. 

Equally ridiculous is it to allow the devil’s 
printing press to utter and scatter the vilest books, 
papers, prints and pictures to secretly debauch the 
minds of the young. It is scattering the germs 
of moral leprosy. It is allowing the enemy to 
plant his guns upon the ramparts while he spikes 
our weapons of defense. He fetters and shackles 
our youth with corrupt thoughts, vile imaginations 
and evil habits. It is like lighting a fire, to warm 
one’s self, beside a stack of straw or a hay mow, 
in utter disregard of the harm that may be done 
to stack or barn by the flame thus ignited. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of virtue. The 
future welfare of this nation is bound up ina large 
degree in the morals of the rising generation. 
Should not the community at large furnish the 
New York Society for the Suppression of Vice 
with necessary equipments to maintain this war- 
fare? We ask for no large and costly buildings, 
no monuments ‘to fame, no expensive offices; noth- 
ing but means to keep up the warfare in defense 
of the moral purity of the boys and girls, young 
men and young women of our day. Have not the 
results, after thirty-nine years of faithful service, 
entitled us to ample provisions and munitions of 
war to wage an aggressive warfare against the 
most insidious and deadly foes to moral purity? 
Arm us not with worn and rusty guns, old, damp 
powder and worthless explosives; but give us 
funds to secure the very best weapons of defense, 
and place in the hands of our board of managers 
funds ample to meet every requirement and remove 
the embarrassment and heavy burden which neces- 
sarily follow in the wake of an empty treasury. 
It is in defense of the integrity and virtue of our 
youth that we plead. We may well cry out with 
the prophet of old, ‘‘For ceath has come up into 
our windows and has entered into our palaces, to 
cut off the children from without and the young 
men from the streets.”’ 


se 


We have got to make and keep up a determined 
crusade against those terrible influences which 
seek to destroy the purity of our youth. No nation 
can long endure such forces of decay eating away 
at its very foundation. The full strength and 
fresh morals of each succeeding generation are ab- 
solutely necessary to keep public morals in a 
healthy condition. Parents must not only be will- 
ing to be informed upon these matters, but they 
must make every effort to understand local condi- 
tions. Each community has its own peculiar evils 
to contend with which necessitate individual reme- 
dies. 
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BUILDING THE SIGNAL FIRE, 


COPYRIGHTED BY ROOMAN WANAMAKER 


Preserving the Records of a 
Vanishing Race 


How the Wanamaker Expeditions Have Held Back the Annihilating Forces of Civilization to Save 
for Posterity a Living Picture Chronicle of the Life Story of the North American Indian 


By DR. JOSEPH K. DIXON 


EDITOR’S NOTE :—We are greatly indebted to Mr. Rodman Wanamaker, the well-known Philadelphia merchant and publicist, for the privilege 


of being the first to present these priceless photographic records of the last great Indian council. 


in 1908. 


Their purpose was to preserve on the motion-picture film a lasting history of real Indian life and manners. 


The Wanamaker Expeditions began their work 
Mr. Wanamaker was strongly 


impressed by the fact that the red man has reached his last frontier and that if a living record was to be obtained for coming generations, it 


would be necessary to act immediately. 
1910 and 1911. 


of his interesting records in the following article. 


LD Tin-tin- 
meet-sa, a 
famous 
Umatilla 
chief, a 

man with a Savona- 
rola-like face, brought 
with him into my 
teepee his more than 
eighty years. His al- 
most sightless eyes 
were looking for the 
flicker of life’s sun- 
set. He saw beyond 
the dim camp-fire, 
which accentuated the 
loneliness of the mid- 
night hour and cast weird shadows upon the frail 
canvas upon which the rain was beating a wild 
tattoo. The valley of the Little Big Horn was 
storm-swept. The ghost-like cones of the primi- 
tive Indian camp seemed to interrogate the tem- 
pest. The most noted Indian chiefs and warriors 
from every important reservation in the United 
States had gathered here for the purpose of living 
over once more and for the last time an ‘‘old-time 
Indian council’’—the Indian’s legislative hall—and 
the bulwark which enabled him to resist the ag- 
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at the entrance of New York Harbor. 


gressions of civilization. The twelve o’clock dark- 
ness, the heartache of the old Indian as he told of 
his loneliness as he passed the deserted buffalo 
trails, and his deeper lament that in an early to- 
morrow his race would suffer a like extinction 
did he not say, ‘‘As I thought of it I cried in my 
heart’’?—are all the literature of pathos. This is 
what he said while other Indians slept, while rain 
and darkness and time went on and the embers 
faded: 

‘*T know that after this meeting is over we will 
all of us go back to our own country, never to see 
one another again or to talk any more to each 
other. The man who was sent here to do this work 
has been very kind to the Indians. The work he 
is doing is one of the greatest works he has done. 
The record here made will not perish. We will 
soon all be gone. Our old chiefs are fast dying 
away and our old Indian customs will soon pass 
out of sight; but the pictures and record this man 
is making will be preserved and my people will 
live in the history of the country and my grand- 
children will know our ways.’’ These utterances 
found a hundredfold duplication on the lips of the 
chiefs assembled for this last great council. Thus 
it was, the heart of the Indian—the first American 

became an echo of the heart of Rodman Wana- 
maker. 


Mr. Wanamaker generously financed the expeditions to Montana; one in 1908 and the second in 1909, 
The work was carried on under the personal supervision of Dr. Joseph K. Dixon, a noted ethnologist, who describes the taking 
It will be recalled that Mr. Wanamaker also proposes the erection of an heroic Indian statue 


Civilization is under perpetual bonds to the 
arts that preserve. Distinctive value attaches to 
the recording and preservation of passing events. 
He is a benefactor to all mankind and a source of 
inspiration to future generations who, before their 
transition into oblivion, preserves vital national 
episodes. The North American Indian, a few short 
years ago, held as his domain our Western frontier. 
Those tragic frontier days are all gone, and with 
their passage there has been a transference of the 
once little-known haunts of the Indian .to a pro- 
gressive commercial and agricultural conquest. 
The aggressions of civilization meant the annihila- 
tion of the Indian. The conquest involved a bloody 
contest. The conquering of a continent called out 
the innate heroism of the red race and exemplified 
their masterful military prowess. When the cattle 
herd took the place of the buffalo, the farm and 
factory the place of the teepee and the hunting 
ground, it remained only for the Indian to surren- 
der or die. He would not surrender his spirit. 
He died. At this very hour we are where the 
forks of the road meet—a period of transition 
with reference to Indian life and history. Civiliza- 
tion is placing her seal on the new generation of 
Indians. The ‘‘old-time Indian,’’ is at this mo- 
ment a lingering remnant. 


(Continued on page 622.) 
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SMOKING THE PEACE PIPE. 
In the Last Great Indian Council. Indian women passed the food in wooden bowls, then th 
head chief lighted two pipes and the entire group smoked the pipe of peace, a 
signal and symbol that they were to live henceforward as brothers, 












SEARCH OF ENEMY, 





INDIAN SCO rs IN THE 


THE LONE DANCER. 
Mountain Chief, a leading warrior among the These scouts are disguised to represent the landscape as nearly as 
Blackfoot Indians. possible. They are in search of a marauding band of Indians. 
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SIGHTING THE ENEMY’S CAMP. THE LAST M. ARCH TO THEIR DISTANT SKIRTING 


WIGWAMS. — DIVIDE. 
In the far distance the smoke from the camp of the After the solemn hours of the Last Great Indian Council the These are the actual along which | 
enemy is seen. The scouts have mounted and are gayly colored cavalcade ford the river of the Custer led the brave Cavalry whi 
now to press their way over the hillslope Little Big Horn. that fated June day§nt down in de 





PRIMITIVE INDIAN TEEPEES. 


THE ATTACK ON THE CAMP. 


Showing the outer edge of the camp of the second Like an unbridled cyclone the Indian host has swept down upon’ the peaceful camp, set !n ne dance 
expedition—the teepees of the staff the women and helpless children scurrying like autumn leaves, strewn the plain with th in the | 
at sunset. dead, and are now closing the tragedy with the remnant of their struggle. Vv 


_ Remarkable Photographs of fle 


We Publish for the First Time the Invaluable Pictorial Record of the—®man Wa: 
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KOON-KAH-ZAH-CHY ADDRESSING THE LAST GREAT INDIAN COUNCIL. 
wls, then th fminent chiefs from every important reservation in the United States assembled in Montana 
eace, a tor the purpose of realizing for the last time in their history a great Indian council. Koon 
Kah-Zah-Chy, a noted Apache chief, addressing the council in the sign language. 








4 
{ 
: Sgt: ee, Nae he 
THE CHARGE. SCOUTS FIRING ON THE ENEMY’S CAMP. 
lhe horsemen are charging fifteen deep. They sweep like the rushing When the leaders of the scouting party are ready for 
of a hurricane, firing guns and uttering war whoops. the main body to attack they open a vigorous fire. 


3 ‘ie a ; 


— DIVIDE. A WAR’* TRAIL COUNCIL. WAITING FOR ORDERS. 

along which General From the hillslopes and prairie benches these Indian scouts have In all Indian warfare there are frequently pauses 
r led the brav@ Cavalry which on discovered the camp of the enemy. They have paused in in the battle when the chiefs gather on 
fated June dayg¥nt down in death. their search that they may plan the attack. the plains in council. 


A WAR DANCE OF ALL THE TRIBES. SINGING DEEDS OF VALOR. 
ful camp, set! In ne dance here portrayed there are chieftains from nearly every important reservation They face the rising sun, pointing to their war star in the 
plain with th in the United States. They each seem to vie with the other in vociferous war sky while they fill all the vale with shouts of victory. 
ruggle. whoops, wild bodily contortions and climaxes of grotesque acting. The Indian pays homage to the symbol of ‘‘four.”’ 


e Last Great Indian Council 


ord of the#’man Wanamaker Indian Expedition (See Page 619 for the Fuil Story) 
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Rodman Wanamaker conceived the noble purpose 
to perpetuate these enthusiasms of history. He 
became enamored with the inthralling ideal of 
translating the dauntless deeds of a great race into 
new heroisms for to-day. He felt profoundly that, 
unless the picture record and life story of these 
people were made to-day, to-morrow the oppor- 
tunity would be forever gone. To this end he 
equipped and sent out two expeditions to the heart 
of the Indian country. The expedition of 1908 oc- 
cupied many months and involved travel extending 
over many thousands of miles. A primitive Indian 
camp was established in southern Montana. Old 
warriors and chieftains, together with their Wives 
and children and grandchildren, lived in their tee- 
pees on the prairies, edged by the Little Big Horn 
River. The Indian is afraid of the camera—he 
feels that a photograph takes away a part of him- 
self. After he has been photographed he will look 
at the picture, then feel of himself. When he 
realizes that he is all there, he feels that his soul 
will be that much smaller in the future world. 
His confidence must be gained—a slow and some- 
times an almost impossible undertaking. He pos- 
sesses a dignified and spiritual reserve. Seldom 
will he open the door to this inner sanctuary and 
let the white man pass through. 

You must make the Indian like you or your task 
will be fruitless. The dog is the Indian’s great- 
est friend. Old Gray Bull had a reputation for 
being a ‘‘white man hater.’’ The teepees of the 
staff were in the very midst of the Indian camp, 
and this grizzled old hater was made a friend to 
the mission of the expedition by friendly dealings 
with a mother dog and her baby pups. The daily 
life of the camp gave opportunities for photograph- 
ing manners and customs such as one never could 
gain by a visit to isolated Indian homes. We al- 
ways carried a camera, even when there was no 
intention of using it, so that finally they never 
knew when a photograph was being really taken. 
The supreme purpose was to make a record of In- 
dian homes and home life—manners and customs, 
warriors: and warfare, together with ceremonial 
rites, costumes and paraphernalia that would stand 
the historic test. The camp was, therefore, located 
sixty miles away from civilization and every phase 
of the ‘‘white man’s’’ tradition eliminated. 

It was during this expedition that the great 
epic of Longfellow was worked out by real Indians 
and on Indian ground. Twenty-one Indian maidens 
were examined before one could be found suitable 


THE SUNSET OF A DYING RACE. 


to take the part of Minnehaha. She was ideal. 
And Hiawatha seemed to have been born for this 
hour. Four expeditions of Indians were sent to 
the Big Horn range of mountains to procure a deer, 
so that when Hiawatha came to woo Minnehaha he 
would have a real deer to lay at her feet. Just 
this sort of accuracy, born of a love of history and 
historic truth-telling, characterized the working 
out of the entire production. 

There is no diversity so marked and no mystery 
so full of absorbing interest as the religious and 
ceremonial life of the Indian. All nature was his 
cathedral, the sun his father, the earth his mother, 
the thunder the voice of the Great Mystery, the 
Milky Way the footprints of departed warriors; 
the birds were his friends and the wild life of the 
plains his brothers. Sanctity was written all over 
the home, and motherhood was divine. Somehow 
the Indian became so won over that he allowed his 
new white friend to invade his holy of holies with 
the sacrilege of the camera. Mr. Wanamaker’s 
pictures, therefore, will become a priceless record. 
There were over sixteen thousand feet of motion- 
picture film in the records of this first expedition 
and something like sixteen hundred negatives 
taken. 

The insistent fact pressed upon Mr. Wana- 
maker so strongly that the red man had reached 
his last frontier and that his race was facing the 
sunset, and his desire was so strong to preserve 
this record while it might be had, that he equipped 
a second expedition in 1309. During this expedi- 
tion fourteen hundred negatives of Indian life 
were made and sixteen thousand feet of motion- 
picture film used. This expedition had a specific 
purpose. According to record, 1867 marks the 
final great Indian council. These councils were 
for the legislative and administrative conduct of 
the tribe; here they declared war, here they dis- 
cussed all phases of tribal welfare. The council 
lodge of the Indian, where these inimitable orators 
of the plains uttered their fiery speech, became 
the arsenal where he forged and stored his weapons 
of defense against the forces of civilization. - He 
had none of the resources of organized warfare, 
but by the force of his oratory uttered in these 


councils he rallied his own tribe, and in general) 


council far distant and widely separated tribes 
were united ina common cause. It has been forty- 
two years and more since the Indian was placed on 
reservations and these councils forever ceased. 
The aim of the Wanamaker Indian expedition 
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was to make a picture record in motion, as well as 
a record of costume and paraphernalia, of an old- 
time Indian council. Official Washington was 
acquainted with this purpose, and, because of its 
educational value to ethnological research, the In- 
dian Office gave its helpful and enthusiastic co- 
operation. Aged and eminent chiefs from nearly 
all of the prominent reservations in the United 
States were assembled in the valley of the Little 
Big Horn, Montana, about two miles below the 
historic Custer battlefield. There a primitive 
camp was constructed, after the fashion of the far- 
away days. The chiefs brought with them their 
full war regalia, guns, bows and arrows, tom-toms, 
coup sticks, war shirts and war bonnets. The ex- 
pedition camped in their midst. These old war- 
riors rejoiced to put themselves as far back in the 
generations of Indian manners and customs as 
memory and tradition could carry them. Under 
these cohditions each chief told to: the leader of 
the expedition the story of his life, with all of its 
thrilling romance and tragedy. Interpreters ac- 
companied the warriors from each tribe, for they 
all spoke a different language. And when the 
council assembled, the Indians, addressing the 
council, delivered their speeches in the ‘‘sign lan- 
guage.’’ When the lecture and pictures on the 
‘*Farewell of the Chiefs’’ were given a few months 
ago in a private view to President and Mrs. Taft, 
Indian experts pronounced this exposition of the 
sign language a distinct contribution to Indian 
history. 

The Indians constructed a primitive lodge, and, 
as in the old days, they built a smoke signal to 
call the tribes together. Runners were sent out 
by Chief Plenty Coups, chief of the Crow nation. 
In answer to the runners and smoke signal, chiefs 
came from the Blackfoot tribe, where in the far 
north flowers border the snow on the hills. Across 
the fiery desert the Apaches came from the south. 
From the lodges in the east came the warlike Sioux, 
from the west among the mountains the Cayuse 
and Umatillas, the Southern Cheyennes and Kiowas 
from ‘Oklahoma, as well as chiefs from a host of 
other tribes. They dismounted and entered the 
council lodge. Then Chief Plenty Coups addressed 
his brother Indians, gave them welcome, seating 
them in circles on the ground within the lodge. In 
the sign language the council was addressed by 
such eminent chieftains as Two Moons, who led the 
Cheyennes against Custer; Umapine, head chief of 


(Continued on page 627.) 
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THE PROPOSED MEMORIAL TO MRs. LINCOLN, 
To be erected at Sayre College, Lexington, Ky. 


The First Memorial to Mrs. Lincoln 


How a Southern Woman’s College Is to Build a Lasting 
Tribute to the Great War President’s Wife 


By CLOE ARNOLD 


EVENTY-FIVE years ago, on Short the time of its greatest peril. 
Street, Lexington, Ky., there lived have been erected to his memory all over 
a girl of a peculiarly refined and the country. Little children in the pub- 
winsome character. This girl—her lic schools can tell the story of his life. 
name was Mary Todd—came of a highly Yet the character and accomplishments 
respected family. Her ancestry can be 
traced to a long line of mendistinguished influence to make him President of the 
in the early history of Pennsylvania and United States, who suffered with him 
other States. Her grandfather, General | and encouraged him in his_ political 
Andrew Porter, was a close friend of | career, have not a stone in all 
George Washington. The Porters fur-| United States to keep her memory fresh 
nished Pennsylvania with one Governor in the minds of the people. Through ig- 
and two filled Cabinet positions. Edu- | norance, her character has been assailed. 
cated as she was in Dr. Ward’s famous She was impetuous. She did make mis- 
school, widely read in the classics, an takes, being human; but Lincoln turned 
observer of humanity, refined by associa- to her for sympathy and encouragement, 
as the growing plant turns to the light 
and warmth of the sun. Sharer with 
him in the simple domestic life at 
Springfield and their unostentatious life 
in Washington while he was in Con- 
gress, she was equally sharer with him 
during the years of his presidency, per- 
haps the most trying period in the his- 
tory of our nation. 

There is little record of the tears of 
anguish, the many heartaches, the depri- 
vations which entered into their more 
than twenty years of wedded co-partner- 
ship in the battle of life. As in the 
case of nearly all true wives and moth- 
ers, the real life of Mary Todd Lincoln 
is largely an unpublished volume—much 
too sacred for public consideration. The 
friends and neighbors of the Lincolns, 
who had the priceless privilege of a per- 

; sonal acquaintance with Mrs. Lincoln, 
revere her memory. They have an ap- 
preciation of her worth as an American 
woman, a wife and a mother. 

In the interest of keeping the life of 
Mrs. Lincoln before posterity, Dr. J. M. 
Spencer, president of Sayre College, 
Lexington, Ky., is interesting the peo- 
ple of the nation in the project of erect- 
ing a building-on the campus of Sayre 
College in the memory of this great 
woman. Those who are interested with 

| Dr. Spencer in the forwarding of this 
|movement are Henry Watterson, United 





A WARTIME PICTURE OF MKS, LINCOLN. 


tion with cultured men and women of 
the time, she represented the highest 
type of American womanhood. 

While she was being educated, a 
young man from the same State was 
coming to the notice of the public in 
Illinois. As he afterward said, 

‘‘There is no romance in my early life 


Statues | 


of his wife, who did more than any other | 


these | 


The story can be condensed in one line, 


and that line you can find in Gray’s 
‘Elegy’: ‘The short and simple annals 
of the poor.’ ’”’ 


Yet this young man—Abraham Lin- 
coln—was the same one that is known 


States Senator W. O. Bradley, Colonel 
Bennett H. Young, Governor Augustus 
E. Willson, of Kentucky, and Emily 
Todd Helm, Mrs. Lincoln’s sister. Mrs. 
Cyrus W. McCormick and Mrs. Emmons 
Blaine, of Chicago, have already made 








s ‘‘Honest Abe,’’ ‘‘The greatest of all 
commoners’’ and the ‘‘Great-heart of 
the White House.’’ He was what Wal- 
er Malone describes: 


A blend of sadness, smiles and tears ; 

A quaint knight errant of the pioneers ; 

A homely hero, born of star and sod ; 

A peasant prince ; a masterpiece of God 

Mary Todd, when she was nineteen 

ears old, visited her sister, Mrs. Ninian 
V. Edwards, at Springfield, Ill. There 
he met Stephen A. Douglas and Abra- 
am Lincoln, who were both suitors for 
er hand. She accepted Mr. Lincoln. 
‘hey were married in 1842, at Spring- 
ield, Ill. Their married life was said | 
) have been ideal by those who knew | 
hem intimately. The culture that she | 
ossessed made her particularly fitted to 
ssume the place which the position of 
er distinguished husband was to fill— 
hief executive of the nation. Every 
ne knows the story, how Lincoln | 
‘hieved the highest honor to which an | DR. J. M. SPENCER, 
merican could aspire—the presidency. 


. ° 4 President of S Coll wh ted th 
11 know how he directed the nation in — ine of a maneatel te Mrs. net my . 








| tives have been educated, 
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Reliable Gold- Filled 
W: show here a staple 
and popular style of 


watch case: it is 
engine-turned’”’ 
Note the depth of 
This is done 
with a diamond-pointed tool 
on machines costing three to 
four thousand dollars apiece. 


clear-cut 
work is possible because of the 


thing for 
you to remember is that on 
ordinary filled cases the sur- 


The Keystone Watch Case Co. 


Established 1853 


Philadelphia 






face of gold is so thin that the 
design is not diamond-cut at 
all—it is merely burnished in. 
It soon wears smooth and the 


base metal shows through. 
But with Crescent or Jas. 
Boss gold-filled cases this 


work is done exactly as on 
our Keystone solid gold 
cases. 

The marks shown at the top of 
this page insure absolute integrity 
in bullion value, in assay, and in 
the construction of your watch case. 
They are standard with the fine 
jewelry trade, and have been for 
fifty years, 














generous gifts. 
port of the metropolitan press of the 
country is the approval of the people of 
all States. 

The propesed memorial will be a build- 
ing that has been designed by a college 
architect and is complete in its apart- 
ments. The basement has a natatorium 
where the young ladies will be taught 
how to handle themselves in the water. 
There is also a gymnasium, with the 
most modern equipment. 


is planned to have an assembly hall, 


Tee ther w with the sup- | 





pores a charter under which the real 
estate of the college would be forever 
secure against mortgage or incum- 
brances. At this time the late David A. 
Sayre, of Lexington, formerly of New 
Jersey, and the son of General Washing- 
ton’s quartermaster, donated to the trus- 
tees in perpetuity the costly buildings 
and grounds—-five acres—-now occupied 
by the college. 

From the date of its founding to the 


The first floor | present time the institution has never 


|closed its doors, but has sent forth a 


with a stage well equipped for the girls’| constant stream of cultured young 
plays and other public occasions. The women to be a blessing to the home, 
second floor is to have twenty well- state and church. 


lighted, well-ventilated 
The third floor will be used as a con- 
servatory of art and a handsomely ap- 
pointed library. The college has already 
received, from Dr. Frank Gunsaulus, of 
Chicago, a fine foundation for alibrary. 
His gift is a collection of books, pub- 
lished before 1500, which he has gathered 
during his trips to Europe. These books 
are valuable not only because they are 
first editions, but also because of asso- 
ciation. Some of them were in the 
library of Thomas Carlyle. It is the 
plan, also, to place in the library a 
bronze statue of Mrs. Lincoln and her 
distinguished husband or a painting of 
them on the wall. Their lives were 
tragic and should be honored equally in 
her home town, as is proposed in the 
construction of this building, which will 
cost approximately not less than one 
hundred thousand dollars. 

Situated as it is in the capital of the 
Blue Grass region of Kentucky, 


class-rooms. 


recom- | 


mended by the successes of fifty-seven | 


vears, an institution where all her rela- 
Sayre College 
is eminently fitted as a site for the 
memorial of this noted woman. It was 
incorporated with collegiate powers in 
1854. The Hon. John C. Breckinridge, 
Vice-President under James Buchanan, 


\secured from the Legislature of Ken- 


In answering advertisements please mention “ Leslie’s Weekly.” 


The college has stood for the develop- 
ment of womanhood in its highest sense. 
Her patronage has always been from the 
select families of the South—nine South- 
ern States and two Western States are 
included this year. While this is true, 
she crushes artificial distinctions. Each 
student stands upon her own merit. It 
is auniform college; thus the girls from 
humble families may be on the same 
social plane in dress, on public occasions, 
as the daughters of the wealthy. 

Under its charter, the income over and 
above running expenses must be devoted 
to assisting the poor girl with ambition 
to the advantages of the college. This 
assistance is given without the know!l- 
edge of the faculty or students, other 
than the president and the student to 
whom the college gives assistance. The 
college welcomes girls of all religious 
faiths. It is an accredited school of the 
Kentucky State University, Transyl- 
vania University and Wellesley College. 

Among its alumne, besides the women 
who preside over some of the happiest 
homes in America, are many of recog- 
nized literary talent. Gertrude Ather- 
ton, whose stories are known throughout 
the Americas and Europe, and Nancy 
Green, whose stories of Kentucky life 
have won a place in the best magazines 
of the day, are graduates. 
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with Opal Glass 


freight prepaid from ve 
Y Wickes Re- 


MEASUREMENTS 
Height, 45 in. Width, 36 io. Depth, 
21 in. lee Capacity, 100 Ibs 


The Wickes 


New Constructed No. 230 


y pound of 


Your. mone yre haat od <dif the “ ik ‘KI Ss is not ex- 


actly as ty ce emongaa See and use this ch-gra 
Send for Free Beautiful Art thes 
it ws y s W R frigerators Of all sizes-- 


side and it Guaranteed 








The Brunswick- Balke. Collender Co. | 


303 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 29-35 W. 32d St., 
(Established Over 60 Years) 


New York 
(15) 








Borrieo ar tre Spaines. Buoa Pest. HUNGARY. 


Was Deaf 25 Years 


NOW I HEAR WHISPERS 








with this artif RAR 

DRUM my 2 2 

never feel thenmi--they 

are perfectly t- 

able sees 

a , t will tell 4 Wetienend Far Drum 
the true st wt Pas. duly 15, 18 

made myself hear 


"ARTIFICIAL EAR DRUM COMPANY 
Address GEO. P. WAY, Manager 
66 ADELAIDE STREET, D DETROIT, MICH. 





GP. WAY 


Spend your vacation on 


Quaint Cape Cod 


Woods and 


Splendid fishing, yachting, bathing and 
golfing. Cool breezes always 


Send for 


co. Write Advertising Bureau, Room 657 
South Station, Boston 


a WHITE 


VALLEY ea 


See Them BEFORE Paying! 
These gems are chemical whit 
sapphires --- LOOK like Dia- 
monds, Stand acid and fire dia 

mond tests. So hard they easily 
seratch a fils and will cut glass. Bril 
liancy guaranteed % years. All mounted 
in 4K ‘solid gold diamond mountings. Will send yor 
any style ring, pin or stud for examination---all charges 
repaid---no aeenee in advance. vo te +- wow > rm fre 
iilus trated booklet, special prices and 


White Valley Gem Co., F 719 Saks Bidg., Indianapolis, Indiara 


Club Cocktails 


A BOTTLED DELIGHT 








Seashore, Country 






“ mad 80 . 
Quaint Cape Cod. Ii’s free. 













Simply strair 
through cracked 
ice, and serve. 


original 
bottled 
cocktail. Accept 
no substitute. 
Martini (gin base) and 
Alanhattan (whiskey 

hace) are the most 


popular. Altall 
good dealers. 






G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Sole Props. 


Hartford 
New York 
London 
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DIKI-DIKI, 


O MORE strange and certainly no 

more highly colored and pictur- 
wedding ceremony was 
brated in the world than that 


esque 
ever cele 


held in Zamboanga, the capital of the 
island of Mindanao, Philippine Islands, 
early this year. 


It was the wedding of the two small- 
est human beings in the Philippines and 
perhaps the union of the smallest couple 
in the world. And the size of the bridal 
pair was not their only claim to distine- 
bridegroom was a Panglima, 





PHE GROOM MAKING HIS MARITAL 


and 
prettiest na- 


a Moro title that is next to royalty, 
the bride was one of the 
tives of Moroland. 

The principals in this ceremony were 
Panglima Diki-Diki and Bujung Fatima. 
Diki-Diki is known the length and 
breadth of all the islands in the southern 
part of the Philippines, where the savage 
Moros hold forth, not alone for his height 
—he measures thirty-two inches from 
his feet to his head—but also for the 
nobility of his blood and the position of 
importance he holds among the Sulu 
tribes, of which he is a chieftain. \ 























THREE-FOOT BRIDE SITTING NEXT 


rHE 


The bride had only her beauty to offer 
jas distinction. She came from a humble 
family and many a wiseacre among the 
Moro women shook her head in dismal 
foreboding when the ceremony was first 
arranged for. 

The marriage took place at Zambo- 
anga, on the grounds of the Moro pro- 
vince fair, and it was one of the greatest 
of the features of this unique exposition. 


THIRTY-TWO INCHES HIGH AND HUSBAND OF 


| be made 


In answering advertisements, please mention ‘ 


TEN WIVES 


Every tribal division in that immense 
archipelago grouped around Mindanao, 
which Americans call Moroland, was 
represented at the fair, and one and all 
pitched in with a vim that made the 
Moro exposition an immense success. | 

It was the first year that the military 
governors of Mindanao, which is es 


home of more savages than any other 
part of the Philippines, had atte mpted | 
to hold an exposition, and the success | 


that attended this one means that it will 
an annual feature of life in the 


PROMISES TO THE MORO PRIEST. 


south equatorial islands of the Philip- 
pines. 

Thousands of visitors were attracted 
from other parts of the islands, and even 
from the coast of China, and the uni- 
versal verdict was that the fair had been 
in many respects unique among the ex- 
positions of the world. It was a panoply 
not of civilization, but~ of savage 
which had bowed its neck to the friendly | 
yoke of American rule. 

But to come back to Diki-Diki and 
his bride. Their wedding was the most 
picturesque attraction of the fair. All 








_~ 


a i 
TO THE PRINCESA OF COTABATO. 


, the Moro dignitaries of the two thousand 


islands which stud Moro seas were there, | 
most of their subjects came to see, mar- 


| vel and profit by a good example, and 


not a fair visitor missed the sight. 


|Perhaps the most interesting of the 


guests at the wedding was the famous 
Princesa of Cotabato, a district of Min- 
danao. She is reputed to be the oe 


(Continued on page 625.) 


*Leslie’ s Weekly.” 


Smallest Bride and 
Groom 





LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
IVER JOH ER JOHNSON 


‘be Mar i 


GA) y 


The Hammer Never 
Touches the Firing Pin 


When our patents expire, every 
revolver in the world will have the 
famous Iver Johnson Safety Action. 
Our catalog tells why. 


Iver Johnson’s Arms and Cycle Works 
293 River Street Fitchburg, Mass. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


__ Wood Rollers Tia Rollers _ 


banks, cafes. Por — safe; can "he turne u 


a‘ Nulite Gocsline Table aap 
f A beautiful lamp for homes, hot« offices, st« 


side down or roll a floor without cael or 
e light 300 C P. of 
one-third cent per hour, Also 
of lamps and systems 


| AGENTS 


NATIONAL STAMPING & ELECTRIC WORKS 
414 Se. Clinton St. Chicago 


THE SENTIMENT 
OF THE HARVEST 


soft, brilliant light 
200 different styles 


We want town, cx — and travel- 
smen. Be go oe sitioney 
Sells everywhere. Write od ae ia) Off 


ling sale 













MILWAUKEE 


P! MEPINES ig 
E F R LVER 
LSHEWED 
FOOD VALUE, 
time-honored quality, 


delicacy of flavor and 
character predominate 


INSIST ON 
Always 
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JUNE FIRST, 1911 
The Climax | 
of 
Epicurean Enjoyment | 





Liqueur 


liqueur 


oe Ud nee 
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rire 

















LIQUEUR 


Peres GhartTeux 


EN AND YELLOW— 
At first Wine Merchants, Gr 
Batjer & ( . 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Sole Agents for United States. 


ers, Hotels, Cafés 
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Lubricates : Burns Cleanly. 
Write for Booklet. **The Common 
Sense of Automobile Lubrication.” 


HAVOLINE OIL CO. 
Main Office, 129 William Street, 
New York City. 

. Western Office 
SS Cincinnati, Ohio. 









All Garages Dealers 
W. P. Fuller oh San Francisco, Cal. 


a Agents 





DO YOU RIDE HORSEBACK ? 


if so—by all means try the celebrated 


Whitman Saddle 


We are the sole makers. It 
fits the horse like a glove; 
never gives it a sore back 
and means a graceful, safe and 
comfortable seat for the rider. 
Special fits constructed for indi- 
vidual requirements. Horseback 
riding requisites are our specialty. 
We make and import nothing else. 
Of English Saddles we constantly keep 
a large variety of styles and qualities on hand. 
Ask us for our interesting illustrated catalogue. 


THE MEHLBACH SADDLE CoO., 
106 L Chambers Street, New York City 















‘DONT SHOUT” 


“Thear you. I can hear no 
as well as anybod) 


‘Howl? Oh, somethit 
new—THE MORLEY 
PHONE. I’ve a pair in 


my ears now, but they are 
invisible. 1 would not 
know I had them in my- 
self. only that I hear all 
riwht F ) MORLEY 
PHONE for the 


DEAF 


makes low sounds and 
vhispers plainly 
Invisible, com- 
weightless and 
harmless, Anyone can 
Price, $5 Complete adjust it. Over one hundred thou- 
sand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 767, Perry Bldg., Phila. 


















heard 
fortable 


GENUINE 
Hand Woven 


PANAMA 


Rare Bargain 
Panama Hats more popu- 
lar than ever this Summer 
By importing large 
quantities we can sell 
direct to user for this 
surprisingly low price. 
These hats are war- ‘ 
ranted genuine all hand-woven; unblo: ked, can be worn in 
that condition by Men, Women and Children. Easily blocked 
in any shape or style. Just as serviceable as the $10.00 

; ; tet +o 
kind ; only not as fine a weave. All sizes. Weight about 2 oz. 
Sent prepaid, 1 00 Order today. Satisfaction guar- 
On receipt of $ . © anteed. 


PANAMA HAT CO., Dept.R, 830Broadway, New York 























The Worid’s Smallest Bride and 
Groom 


(Continued from page 624.) 

Moro woman with a soul, as she is the 
only one of Moro women who has made 
the sacred trip to Mecca. As the Moros 
are all Mohammedans, this distinction 
gives her a tremendous power among 
her people and it was but fitting that 
she should be the matron of honor ata 
wedding that had aroused interest 
enthusiasm throughout all the 
tribe s. 

She, with the bridal pair, occupied the 
center of the great pavilion in which the 
marriage took place. Backed in tiers 
behind them were thousands of Moros, 
each adorned with his own individual 
bit of tribal color and each under the 
leadership and direction of his own chief. 


and 


Moro 


been far too poor to afford the elegancs 
commensurate with the 
a cavalier as the Panglima. 

The Princesa of Cotabato, a&S mistress 
of ceremonies, called for 
there was an imperiousness in her tone 
that brought immediate obedience among 
the excited and buzzing groups. Ther 
the Moro priest, in his long, trailing 
robe of a dozen took charge. 
First he walked majestically to the lit- 
tle bride. 
she answered in monosyllables or with 
Then the priest turned his atten- 
Diki-Diki. He was 


bride of S80 ga 


Silence, and 


colors, 
To his cabalistic questions, 


nods. 


tion to ready and 


loud in his responses, perhaps owing to 
his familiarity with 
familiarity 


Moro marriages—-a 


arising from the fact that 





The Panglima, despite his diminutive 
The P l 1 te | 1 t 


size, made an attractive and striking 
appearance. His costume was of costly 
silk, green and buff alternating in the 
color scheme. Profuse embroidery of 
gold and silver reflected the sun in a 
thousand dazzling rays that set off his 
stanch little figure. He was apparently 
unmoved by the importance of the occa- 
sion and the great throng of people who 
had turned out to do him and his bride 
honor. But if the bridegroom showed 
no emotion, it was quite different with 
the bride. She was plainly ‘‘flustered’’ 
by the presence of so many witnesses. 
Most of the time her eyes were cast 
down upon her flowing robes, which 
were of purple silk adorned sparsely 
with gold embroidery. Her family had 


he has already figured as a principal in 
ten of them. 

The ceremony was concluded by the 
conjugal embrace given by the Panglima 
with a relish and zest unaffected by the 
cheers of the spectators. Then he 
turned calmly to his solo part in the 
wedding program—a spear dance and 
mock battle with a man twice his height 
and size. Fiercely he lunged at him 
with his spear, amid an uproar that told 
plainly how popular the little man was 
among all his people. Then, as the sun 
set in the west and the shades of trop- 


ical night fell with the suddenness char- | 


acteristic of equatorial twilights, the 
bridal pair were put in an automobile 
and whisked away for their first joy 
ride. 


How Financial Fakers Get Your 
Money 


(Continued from page 616.) 
the statistics of mortality may be taken 
as fairly representative. 
Four chief ways there are of swapping 


| stock certificates for the gold of the 


gullible: 

(1) By circus-poster hippodrome ad- 
vertising. 

(2) By working the ‘‘sucker 
through the mails. 

(3) By sending salesmen out in search 
of easy-marks. 

(4) By rigging the curb market. 

The fashion changes from one wildcat 


lists’’ 








i WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


Tf you are honest and ambitious write me 
today. No matter where you liveor what 
your occupation, I will teach you tho Real 

’ Estate business by mail; appoint you Special 
Representative of my Company in your town; 
start vou in a profitable business of your own, 
and help you make big money at once. 
Unusual opportunity for men without 
Capital to become independent for life. 
* Valuable Book and full particulars FREE. 
e Write today, 


WATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 
M-71 Marden Balflding 






gE. R. MARDEN 





President Washington, D. O. 





boom to another. Just now still-hunting 
for investors through the mails is the 
|popular method. Ten years ago all the 
charlatans were using the newspapers; 
some time before that the curb market 
was the center of the game. - Selling 
shares on the ‘road, like soaps or nos- 
trums, is always a secondary method, 
but it is growing more in favor. Some 
promoters use one method exclusively; 
others use two or three; occasionally all 
four methods are used at once, but it 
costs a good bit of money to do it. 
‘*You can sell anything once to a man 
by advertising,’’ one of the biggest 
American advertisers once told me. 
This is the principle of the brass-band 
method of selling wildcat wares. It 
was 2!1 the rage at the time of the spec- 
ulative mania in Wall Street ten years 
ago, when office-boys, waiters and chorus 
girls were all getting rich overnight. 
The Sunday newspapers carried pages of 
circus-poster prospectuses of mining, 
oil and industrial bubbles that were go- 
ing to make their shareholders ‘‘inde- 
pendent for life,’’ and the newspaper 
|revenue from bubble advertising ran 





,into the millions of dollars. 


In answering advertisements please mention "Leslie’s Weekly " 


The share 
capital of these bubbles ran into the 
hundreds of millions, and the savings the 
credulous put into them nearly all disap- 
peared. The slogan of the charlatans 
was, ‘‘Put it to ’em good and strong, 


and trust to luck you don’t go to jail.’’ | 


In the Harriman speculative boom of 


1906 the charlatans attempted to :epeat | 


the big coup of the 1902 speculative 
orgy, and again the newspapers carried 
pages of brass-band prospectuses of 
bubble companies. But the ‘‘suckers’’ 
didn’t bite so eagerly and many thou- 
sands of dollars of good money were lost 
by the promoters. Lawson’s campaign 
against Wal! Street, coupled with the 


general campaign of financial education. | 


had made the investing public more 
wary of bubbles. The better class of 
newspapers, too, had begun to censor 
their financial advertising and to insist 
on a decent use of their columns. The 
stock jobbers, therefore, switched over 
to the safer method of gunning for in- 
vestors through the mails. Since then 
the letter writers of get-rich-quick 
finance have been as busy as bees. 

The wildceat-stock selier on the road 
has largely taken the place of the slick 
fellows who used to sell gold-bricks to 
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Whenever you see an 
Arrow think of Coca-Cola 


>] 
Here’s 
to Your Good Health 


and Pleasure 


the 


Come — follow 


arrow ’til you join the 
merry throng of palate 
pleased men and 
women who have quit 
seeking for the one 
best beverage because 
they’ve found it — 





Real satisfaction in 
every glass—snap and 
sparkle—vim and go. 
Quenches the thirst— 
cools like a breeze. 


Delicious— 
Refreshing — 
Wholesome 


5c 


Everywhere 


Send for our interesting booklet, 
“The Truth About Coca-Cola.’ 





Sk 
Oo. 


r 
7 
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Whenever you see an 
Arrow think of Coca-Cola 


the farmers and the charlatans who ped- 


dled cure-alls. The every-day American 
has learned that nostrums and gold- 
bricks are swindles; he has been edu- 
cated to the point of hankering to put 
his money into securities, but he has 
not learned to distinguish between se 
curities and wildcats. 

The stock peddlers go out from the 
big towns and hunt up the gullible whe 


(Continued on page 628.) 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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. . 
Diversify 
Your Investments 

T IS a good plan to distribute 
money among different types of 
investment, rather than to place it all 

in any one class of security 


\ TRITE for our circular No. SO, 
** Investment Securit 


describes a carefully 


Railroad Bonds 
Terminal Bonds 
Equipment Bonds 
Public Utility Bonds 
Preferred Stocks of High Standard 


es, which 


selected list of 


Spencer Trask & Co. 
New York 


Chicago, Il, 


43 ExcHANGE PLACE, 
Albany, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 








1898---1911 


John Muir &(6. 


Specialists In 


Odd Lots 


We are brokers, not dealers. We buy 
and sell securities for you on commission 
only. We ourselves have nothing to 
sell. We therefore are interested in 
what you buy and sell only in so far as 
it proves advantageous to you 


Send for Circular B—‘‘ODD LOTS” 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
71 BROADWAY, - NEW YORK 





( « The Bache Review » | 


The Weekly Financial Review of J. S. 
Bache & Co., Bankers, 42 Broadway, 
New York, quoted weekly by the press 
throughout the United States, will be 
sent on application to investors inter- 


ested. 


“Leslie's Weekly’ requests you to mention this paper when 
writing for above Review. 


FRACTIONAL LOTS 


We issue a Booklet, 


Advantages of Fractional Lot Trading 


J. F. PIERSON, Jr., & CO. 


(MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE) 
74 BROADWAY, N. Y. CITY 
884 Columbus Avenue. 1 East 42d Street 





Advice to individual investors 
given on request. 




















—Yield 72 Per Cent.— 
We recommend the purchase of the 
Preferred Stock of the 


Knickerbocker 


Ice Company 
OF CHICAGO 


Common Stock, $4,000,000 
Preferred Stock, $3,000,000 
Outstanding Bonds and Notes, $3,282,000 


Surplus Dec. 31,1910 - - $1,790,231.48 


Earnings for the year 1910, $461,355.56 
verage annual net earnings 
$593,201 


for last five years, - - - 

‘The company has paid 6 per cent. divi- 
dends for twelve years. 

Plant value alone exceeds all outstand- 


ing stock and bond issues. 
Write for Descriptive Circular A. 


Walston H. Brown & Bros. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
45-47 Wall Street - New York 











High Grade 


Investment Securities 


Bank and Trust Company Stocks 


Correspondence Solicited. 


S. V. D. WHITE, 60 Broadway, NEW YORK 














7 chort-Time Noles 7% 


DOUBLE SECURITY 


Are aware that when 
, can do the same. 
Dun and Bradstreet, 
FREE ROOKLET-— 


WILLIAM A. 
CO Wall St., N. Y., Room 2701 


A PARADOX OF BANK DISCOUNT.” 


lend money to their customers 
at nominally they actually receive 7 to 8%? You, as an 
Individual Let me show you how. Write 
for list of long-established, prosperous concerns, well rated in 
whose notes I offer in small amounts 


Collateral twice the principal of note, Highest references. 


MSON, Formerly Nat. Bk. Exmr. | 
Estab. 1904 | 


| 





B. J. GREENHUT, 


Son of J. B. Greenhut 


NOTED CAPTAINS OF 


rHEIR 


SONS OF 


asper’s Hints to 
Money-makers 


NOTICE. —Subscribers to LESLIE’s WEEKLY at 
the home office, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, at the 
full subscription rates, namely, five dollars per an- 
num, or $2.50 for six months, are placed on what 
is known as “Jasper’s Preferred List,” entitling 
them to the early delivery of their papers and to 
answers in this column to inquiries on financial 
questions having relevancy to Wall Street, and, in 
emergencies, to answer by mail or telegraph. Pre- 
ferred subscribers must remit directly to the office of 
Leslie-Judge Company, in New York, and not 
through any subscription agency. No additional 
charge is made for answering questions, and all com- 
munications are treated confidentially. A two-cent 
postage stamp should always be inclosed, as some- 
times a personal reply is necessary. All inquiries 
should be addressed to “ Jasper,”’ Financial Editor, 

| Lesure’s WEEKLY, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
| rr . 
HE STOCK MARKET displayed 
strength after the United States 
Supreme Court decided the long- 
drawn-out Standard Oil case. The case 
was decided against the oil company and 
its dissolution was ordered. Why did 
the stock market advance in the face of 
such a decision, striking at one of the 
greatest of our industries, with its sev- 
enty thousand employes? There is no 
mystery about it. While the court held 
—unjustly as I believe—that the Stand- 
ard Oil Company had violated the law, 
it also held that its property could not 
be confiscated, that its business could 
proceed. As the company has been 
seeking to be in full compliance with 
the law ever since the trust-busting issue 
was raised, its prompt announcement, 
after the decision, that the law would 
be continued to be obeyed was not un- 
| natural nor unusual. 
The stock market rose after the an- 
nouncement of the United States Su- 
|preme Court’s decision simply because 
| . . . . . 
| that decision indicated that hereafter it 
| must be shown, when a corporation is 
| assailed as a trust in restraint of trade, 
that such restraint is ‘‘unreasonable’’ and 
against the public welfare. The size of 
| the corporation, the amount of its profits 
| and the extent of its business are not to 
be taken as conclusive evidence that it 





|is a trust in restraint of trade and must | 


be busted accordingly. It must be 
that the corporation is so conducting it- 
self as to have unreasonable capital, un- 
reasonable profits and unreasonable con- 


| detriment of all others in the same line 
of business. This is, as the court well 
That 


reason.’”’ is all 


| should ask. 


decision is as important to the labor 
unions as to the industrial corporations, 
for the courts have held that labor 
unions can be prosecuted under the Sher- 
man anti-trust law when they are in 
restraint of trade. Heretofore it was 
not necessary to show that this restraint 
was unreasonable and the labor unions 
|have suffered in several prosecutions 
| just as the industrial corporations have 
suffered. It is said that the defense of 
the Standard Oil Company has cost it 
(or, rather, its seven thousand share- 
holders) over a million dollars. This 
figure is probably under rather than over 
the truth. 
fine on the labor unions prosecuted under 
the anti-trust law was fixed at several 
hundred thousand dollars. 
parallel to this was Judge Landis’s im- 
position of a fine of $30,000,000 on the 
Standard Oil Company, which the higher 
courts promptly set aside on their re- 
view of the case. 





| 


proved to the satisfaction of the court | 


trol of its particular industry, to the| 


IRVING C. STERN, 
Son of Louis Stern. 
INDUSTRY WHO 
FATHERS’ 


It has escaped public notice that this| either up or down. 





| 





In the Danbury Hat case the | 


The only | 


The business men of the United States | 


RODMAN WANAMAKER, 
e Son of John Wanamaker. 


ARE FOLLOWING IN 


FOOTSTEPS. 








(and this class includes thoughtful work- 
ingmen in every factory, every railroad | 
and every farm) have been fooled too | 
long by the clamor of noisy demagogues 
and selfish muck-rakers. They have 
been led to believe that the railroads 
and industrial corporations were respon- 
sible for high prices. Everybody knows 
that prices, especially of farm products, 
have been declining the past few months 
under precisely the same conditions, as 
far as the corporations are concerned, as 
existed when they were highest. Every- 
body knows that while the Standard Oil 
Company was being prosecuted in all | 
the courts, year after year, it was, as 
Chancellor Day, of the Syracuse Uni- 
versity, says, ‘‘almost the only corpora- | 
tion that has reduced the price of its 
commodities. ”’ 

The people have learned, as Lincoln 
said in his notable utterance, that they 
can be readily fooled, but they cannot 
all be fooled all the time. As they are 
coming to their senses they are bidding 
the demagogues and muck-rakers take 
the back seats. If we keep these loud- 
mouthed self-seekers out of sight and 
out of sound, we shall all be prosperous 
and happy again. If the Supreme Court 
of the United States has really made it 
clear that corporations, no matter how 
great or powerful, can continue in peace- 
ful pursuit of their business, everybody 
will feel that the sunshine is emerging 
from the clouds and that a new dawn of 
prosperity is about to be ushered in. | 

Such a sharp upward movement in 
Wall Street as that which followed the 
long-expected decision of the Supreme 
Court does not usually last without | 
equally sharp recessions. Experienced | 
traders therefore take substantial profits | 
after such a rise, feeling that the market 
will have a recession and possibly an in- 
terval of dullness, followed by a fresh 
advance and a new display of strength. 
Those who have held their stocks through 
the long period of depression, in the 
hope of realizing a profit or preventing 
a loss, can be more hopeful under exist- 
ing conditions. Ido not advise a mad 
rush to get into the market while it is 
advancing too rapidly. Buy on sharp| 





expressed it, ‘‘acting in the light of declines, which are bound to come, and 
that any one always be satisfied with a good profit. 


No market can constantly keep moving 
Reactions are as 
natural as the ebb and flow of the tide. 


G., Reading, Pa.: The annual statement of the 
American. Real Estate Co. showed a substantial 
surplus. 

M., Oneida, N. Y.: John Muir & Co., members 
N. Y. Stock Exchange, 71 Broadway, New York, 
will also buy curb stocks. 

H., Louisville, ,* I do not advise the purchase 
of Sea Bird Gold Mining stock. It is a good way 
from an investment. Haven't my readers had 
enough of mining stocks for the present? I judge 
so from the letters I receive. 

S., Texas: The statement of the Spar Products 
Company shows that dividends should never have 
been paid. Men of good standing were promoting 
the company. I am surprised that it should have 
gone into the hands of a receiver. 

J. H. 8., St. Louis: I do not advise the purchase 
of Yukon Gold Mining Company except as a 
lation. It is much wiser to trade in railway or 
industrial stocks. Every dividend a mine pays 
makes it poorer to that extent. 

S.. Hagerstown, Md.: Toledo, St. Louis, and 
Western 4's are more highly regarded than the 
U. R. 4's of San F. The former is a railroad bond 
and the latter a public utility security, in a city 
where the municipal government is not regarded as 
altogether friendly. Heavy holders of the Toledo's 
speak well of them and apparently are not selling. 

C., Boston, Mass.: I do not regard the nonds of 
the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Ry., with a 
stock bonus, as particuarly a tractive. It is anew 
road, a good part of it running through an undevel- 
oped, lean country. Those who are loaded up with 
its securities are only too anxious to make a market 
for them. On a bull movement they will probably 
be able to do this. The purchaser of the bonds and 
stock might in that event make a profit. 


(Continued on page 627.) 


In answering aavertisements please mention “ Leslie’s Weekly.” 
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| 41 WALL STREET 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


E. have prepared a new edition of our pamphlet on 
W Industrial Preferred Stocks. This little booklet has 

helped hundreds of Leslie's readers in the selection 
of safe and proftable investments 


Yielding 53% to 7% 
Your copy on request. Ask for " Edition D." 
GEORGE H. BurRR & Co, 


BANKERS 
NEW YORK CITY 


Koston-Chicago-Philadelphia-St. Louis- Kansas City - San Franciseo 








The Safest Bond 


in its Class 





When you invest $100, $500 or $1,000 
in the 6% Gold Mortgage Bonds of 
the New York Real Security 
Company, your principal and inter- 
est are secured by a Trust Mortgage. 


Estate 


Your money cannot be used for any 
other purpose than investment by 
the Company in the best of mort- 
gages or the highest character of 
real es*ste. You are charged with no 
expense _ . handling the investment—the 
6% is clear income. 

The business of the New York Real 
Estate Security Company is adminis- 
tered with one purpose in view—the safety 
of the bondholder. Its present large hold- 
ings and those it may acquire will be main- 
tained to secure firmly its obligations. 


The Company’s 6% Gold Mortgage 
Bonds are a reliable investment, and 
as such can be considered in only the 
highest class. 


New York Real Estate 
Security Company 
42 Broadway, New York City 


Assets : : . $10,000,000 
Capital - - - $3,950,000 
Write for Circular ‘‘L. W.’’ 





[~The Investing | 
Business Man 


can put his surplus money into 
New York Stock Exchange secu- 
rities, safeguard his investment 
and avoid any liability for sudden 
margin calls by purchasing on the 





Periodical Payment Plan 
Send for Circular P, P. No. 72 


Carlisle & Company 
BANKERS AND BROKERS 
New York J 


Stetson’s Land Bargains 


Large Tracts of Good Land at Low Prices 


are my specialty. I put big buyers in touch 
with exceptional opportunities in 
all parts of the country. 
No. 1—California—1000 acres—artesian water, fine 
loam, level. fine dairy and fruit, few miles from city 
and railroad; can cut up and sell for $100; price $50. 
No. 2—Florida—180,000 acres, De Soto County; fine 
for colony; railroads; easy terms. $5.00 per acre. 
Write for full details, these and other bargains. 
FRANK L. STETSON, 
“The Land Broker,” Dept. A, Independence, Mo. 


NEW YORK STATE FARMS 


farm for every 200 subscribers to Leslie's Weekly. If you are 
one who wants to own a first-class improved farm where all 








q 74 Broadway 














conditions en-ure wealth, health and happiness send for our 
specimen list of select N. ¥. farm properties now for sale at 
fair prices and on easy terms Address: 


McBURNEY,STOCKING&CO. 
343 SO. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 











Wise Advertisers 


realize the advantage of having their ad- 
vertising next to reading matter, because 
their announcements are not crowded out 
but are readily seen. Advertisers in 
Leslie’s Weekly have long realized this 
and their results have proved their judg- 
ment. Full information for the asking. 


ALLAN C. HOFFMAN, 
Advertising Manager. 
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JUNE FIRST, 1911 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
(Continued from page 626.) 


H., Denver, Col. I would not consider American 
yn. as in the investment class. 

Pp. T., Philmont, N. ¥ 1. Int. Met. Pfd.is nota 
afe investment because of the involvements of the 
cal traction situation and the uncertainty attend 

the reorganization plan 2. Shonts should 
know 


High Living, Terre Haute, Ind.: 1. Knickerbocker 
Ice pref. yields 7% per cent. You can buy from one 
hare upward. Write to Walston H. Brown & 
Bros., members N. Y. Stock Exchange, 45 Wall 
Street, New York, for their descriptive “Circular A.” 


Small Investor, Hartford, Conn.: Bonds in de- 
nominations of $100, paying 6 per cent., secured by 
Chicago real estate, can be had from S. W. Straus 
& Co., bond bankers, Straus Building, Chicago 
Write them for their illustrated circulars of infor- 
mation and mention Jasper. 


A., Hartford, Conn.: I can get no information in 
reference to Gold Ship Mining Co. It has no con- 
nection with Wall Street. Mining companies, too 
numerous to mention, have been floated during the 
past few years. Most of them have floated out of 
sight. 

B., Denver, Col.: Experience has shown that no 
business is more risky than that of the publisher. 
The conspicuous absence of assets of publications 
that have failed in late years has been noticeable 
Better try a security listed on the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange. 

C., Westfield, Mass.: Texas Company sells around 
130 pays LO per cent. and as it is listed on the Y 
Stock Exchange aready market for it can alw: hn b 
found For that reason it is more attractive than 
in unlisted industrial selling higher and paying no 
greater dividends 

F.S A., Dubuque, Ia 1. [do not advise the pur- 
chase of the Mines Company of America stock nor 
Hollinger. 2. Chicle is getting to a point where 
some holders are apparently taking their profit If 
it can continue its present dividends it may still sell 
higher. 

Starting, St. Paul, Mo.: You can buy stocks on 
the periodical payment plan if you do not wish to 
buy them outright. Write to Carlisle & Co., bank- 
ers and brokers, 74 Broadway, New York, for their 
Circular P-P No. 72, which describes the periodical 
payment plan. 

Higher Income, Portland, Me.: 
method is to write to the various parties who offer 
bonds paying 6 per cent. or more and get their cir- 
culars of information. 
you can get some idea of the strengrth of the securi- 
ty. Some of these bonds are excellent. 


Farms, Altoona, Pa.: 1. A list of New York State 
farms at fair prices and on easy terms can be had 
by any of my readers who will drop a postal ‘to 
McBurney, Stocking & Co., 343 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chieago, and mention Jasper. 2. Tracts of land in 
California, Florida and elsewhere are offered by 
Frank L. Stetson, land broker, Dept. A., Independ- 
ence, Mo. Write him for a list of bargain offers. 

Odd Lots, Waterloo, N. Y.: 1. No assessment as 
yet, 2. The last statement of American Ice was 
accompanied by one to the effect that while a surplus 
applicable to dividends had been earned no dividend 
would be declared for the present With good man- 
agement I believe the stock would again pay divi- 
lends 

W., Holmes, N. Y Don't be worried about a 
circular that offers you stock at a certain figure and 
urges you to get in and buy it before it advances 
Better put your money into something listed on the 
exchange for which a market can always be found 
There are good investment stocks not listed but you 
will not find them in the class to which you refer. 

Jasper, Jr., Butler, O.: 1. Ido not report on the 
standing of business firms. That work peculiarly 
belongs to the mercantile agencies. 2. The recent 
failure of nearly half a dozen magazines supposed 
to be prosperous, indicates the intense competition 
and risks of the publishing business. This has had 
a good deal to do with the dropping off of sales of 
stocks of this character. 

Choice, Denver, Col.: It would be wiser if you 
would divide your investments among a number of 
securities. Spencer Trask & Co., members N. Y. 
Stock Exchange, 43 Exchange P!l., New York, have 


prepared a valuable circular of information for their 


clients. Any of my readers can have a copy with- 
out charge if they will write to that firm for their 
“Circular No. 50.” 

S., San Francisco, Cal.: I do not advise you to 
buy the stock of the Pyramid Oil Co. or any other 
stock which brokers offer to you accompanied by 
such inducements as your circulars give. More 
money has been sunk in speculative propositions in 
the mining, oil and plantation field than all of them 
have ever made. I advise you to send the circular 
to the Postmaster-General at Washington, D.C. It 
may interest him. 

$500, Buffalo, N. Y.: A bond in denomination of 
$500 or $1,000, secured by New York real estate and 
tax exempt in the State of New York, yielding over6'4 
per cent., is that of the Long Beach Estates. It is 
secured by a first mortgage on this well-known pro- 
perty. Theissueissmall. The fact that these bonds 
are tax exempt in New York and that they yield such 
a high rate of interest is attracting the attention of 
investors, Drop a postal to Woodbury & Co., 42 
Pine Street, New York, for full particulars. 

Investment, N. Y.: 1. Experience has shown that 
in @ recurrence of an upward movement in the stock 
market, low priced shares always sympathize. I 
would not advise you to sell American Malt common 
at a loss, if you can afford to await the possibilities 
of a revival of speculation in the cheaper stocks. 2. 
I do not advise the purchase of Cleopatra. 3. I 
think well of the M. K. and T. short term notes and 
also the first refunding 4s and, around 80, regard 
them as a good speculation but not an invest- 
ment. 


NEw YORK, May 25, 1911 


- 
The Fury of a Mob. 


HE INSANITY of mobs has never 
been brought out in stronger light 
than in the champagne riots in France. 
After a furious destruction of property 
to the value of $6,000,000, the anger of 
the wine growers in the Department of 
Marne subsided as suddenly as it arose 
and they are now ready to adopt the 
suggestion of Premier Monis to refer 
the settlement of the whole dispute to 
the Council of State. 
The Department of Marne has long 
been the recognized center of the famous 
champagne industry. When in Febru- 


JASPER. 


ary it was proposed to exclude the Aube | 


Department, which lies south of the 
Marne Department, from the ‘‘cham- 
pagne area,’’ the wine growers of that 
region raised such a protest that as a 
compromise it was suggested in the 
Chamber of Deputies that the Aube 
vintage should be marketed as ‘‘cham- 
pagne from Aube’’ and a separate regis- 
ter kept. _ But to this discrimination the 


A very excellent | 


By writing tothe references | 


Aube wine growers likewise objected. 
Eventually the Senate passed a resolu- 
tion favoring the abolition of all terri- 
torial delimitations, and this it was that 
started the wine growers of the Marne 
Department on a wild rampage, in which 
vineyards were destroyed, wine cellars 
wrecked, wine presses and the homes of 
owners burned, and streets made to run 
like water with champagne. 

In the riot of destruction women were 
among the leaders, chanting snatches of 
revolutionary airs and urging the men 
to greater violence. When the troops 
that had been called out reached Vinay, 
it is reported that women threw them- 
selves down on the roads and defied the 
cavalry to ride over them, greatly delay- 
ing the troops in gaining control of the 
situation. Having temporarily spent 
their fury, the mobs were ready to listen 
to reason and submit their grievance to 
the Council of State; but it is a costly 
method to submit a contention to a de- 
liberative body only after destroying 
$6,000,000 worth of property. Many of 
the manufacturers whose places of busi- 
ness and homes were wrecked or devas- 
tated declare that they will not rebuild. 
The parade of the rioters did not have 
the saving grace of a moral purpose, but 
was the unreasoning violence of a mob 
at its worst. 

ae ae 
Preserving the Records of a 
Vanishing Race. 


(Continued from page 622 
Tin-tin-meet-sa, a famous 
Bear Ghost, 


the Cayuse; 
| warrior of the Umatillas; 





a Yankton Sioux; Mountain Chief, a 
hero of the Blackfoot tribe; Curly, a 
Custer scout; Red Cloud, an Ogallala 


Sioux; Koon-kah-za-chy, a famous 
Apache; Runs the Enemy, commander 
of the Two Cattle band of Sioux, under 
Sitting Bull in the Custer fight; and so 
I might go on with the story. 

After the speeches had been made, a 
squaw from the Blackfoot tribe, dressed 
in the full costume of her people, and 
two Cheyenne maidens, with their char- 
acteristic dress, served to the assembled 
chieftains bread and meat in a wooden 
bowl, served with a wooden fork. This 
in the council answered as an Indian 
communion. Chief Plenty Coups then 
lighted two long-stemmed sandstone 
pipes, and passed one to his left, the 
other to his right, and when all the In- 
|dians had smoked, the pipes were re- 
turned to the chief, refilled and when 
smoked a second time they became the 
pipe of peace. Without the mockery of 
speech, chief looked into the face of 
chief, and they filed through the doorway 
of the council lodge, facing a land with- 
out a horizon. On this broad plain, 
covered with brown prairie grass, veined 
with a swiftly flowing river and girt 
about by somber ranges of hills, the 
chiefs mounted their horses and started 
|on their long journey to their distant 
wigwams. 

The pictures now have to do with the 
journey home. They were worked out 
on a series of weird Montana hills and 
night-shadowed vales, fording pictur- 
esque Montanarivers. The finale of the 
picture shows the chieftains coming out 
of the very sky, as they ride over the 
crest of a hill. Under the yellow rays 
of a setting sun, amid a rising cloud of 
dust and the seared grass and sage brush 
of the plains, they approach. They 
sweep by down the historic Reno Ridge, 
|lined on either side with weird and 
|yawning chasms, a veritable dirge in 
landscape. After descending the steep 
bluff against which the hostile Indians 
pushed Reno during the Custer fight, 
they said a final farewell. One section 
swept around the bluff to the north, the 
other to the south, and the final group 
made its way through the tall sage brush 
to the Little Big Horn River, soon lost 
behind the banks of the swiftly flowing 
stream. The purple mists of evening 
gathered over all the high hills and the 
wide-extended plain, and the chiefs were 
lost in the stream of time. 

‘Go, fated Indian, to the world’s re- 
motest shore.’’ 


- 
A Chance to Lend a Hand. 


WOMAN has just been sent to 

prison for twenty years, at Al- 
bany, N. Y., for murdering her beauti- 
ful, five-year-old boy. She was born in 
poverty, of a drunken father, but had en- 
deavored to lead a respectable life. 
Widowed and finding it difficult to sup- 


port herself, she tried vainly to put her 


little boy in some public institution. 
Legal requirements had to be met that 


In answering advertisements pleace mention 


perplexed her. She went from place to 
place to find shelter for the lad. Finally, 
after she had been turned away from an 
orphan asylum because she had not com- 
plied with all its requirements, and as 
she was walking from the door, her little 
boy, according to the testimony, said to 
her, ‘‘You must take me now, mother. 
Nobody will keep me.’’ That night the 
mother led the unfortunate child into a 
field, forced carbolic acid down his throat 
and left his lifeless body on the snow. 
Was there not some institution to which 
this bewildered, poverty-stricken woman 
could go and find ahelping hand? Won’t 
some of our redundant crop of uplifters, 
reformers and muck-rakers think this 
problem over for a moment? And the 
churches, too? 


42 +t 
The Evil Spirit of Suspicion. 
Ex-Governor Frank S. Black of New York. 


PROTEST against that spirit of 
I suspicion and unrest that so distorts 

our views and puts hostility in the 
place of friendship. If I could reach all 
the people on the railroads, I would say, 
Stop the constant nursing of your 
wrongs, which have been proclaimed and 
magnified until they are almost a na- 
tional lamentation. Change these lone- 
some songs for national beatitudes. If 
that change should start and move along, 
the business of the country would spring 
to its feet, and confidence and union, 
with their tremendous power, would set 
the tide toward national prosperity and 
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FIRST MORTGAGE 


oo to , Test ~ ee 


For more than 29 years the HOUSE OF 
STRAUS has been gathering the invest- 
ment ex perience which is now offered 
to you without cost or obligation, 

If you have $100 or more now lying 
idle or drawing only the usual 2% to 
3% interest, you are entitled toa more 
substantial earning on your money. 

And there are a number of oppor- 
tunities to enjoy the maximum 6% 
interest rate with security and protec- 
tion equal to or better than that any 
modern savings bank could possibly 
otfer. This data is now 


Placed at Your Disposal 
Absolutely Without Cost 


During 29 years of business in the sale of 
first mortgage bonds on improved, income- 
producing,selected Chicago real estate with 

a margin of security in no 
caseless than 100 percent,no 
investor has ever lost a dol- 
lar of principal orinterest on 
securities purchased of us. 

If you are interested in a type of 
investment so secure as this, quickly 
convertible and subject to our repur- 
chase pr« oposition atanytime, we will 
glac dly send you without expense the 
Investors’ Magazine—a dependable 
and ‘iighly valuableinvestment guide 
which every conservative inve-ter 
should writefor. Address Dept 214 


SW.STRAUS & Co. 


MORTGAGE AND BOND BANKERS 
STRAUS BUILDING CHICAGO 
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S¢ the Ounce 


DURING I9I0, 2,623,412 CHICLETS WERE SOLD EACH DAY 


hiclets 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


Che Dainty Mint Covered 
Candp Coated Chewing Gum 


Strong in flavor, but not offensive. 

A delicate morsel, refreshing the mouth and throat 

and allaying after-dinner or after-smoking 

The refinement of chewing gum 

for people of refinement. ~ 
It’s the peppermint— 

fe the true mint. 

lt .,, Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores 


and in 5¢,/0¢ and 25¢ Packets 
SEN-SEN CHICLET COMPANY xcrecrouran rowes. new voor 
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“ Leslie's Weekly.” 


Wear NULIFE And Be Well 


You can’t be well if you don’t breathe properly. 
fifty per cent. of sickness can be rightly charged to improper 
breathing. The action of the heart depends upon breathing, 
and you know what an important organ the heart is. Correct 
breathine means taking into the lungs sufficient air to vital- 
ize the blood and exhaling al) internal poisonous gases, Not 
ten persons in every one hundred do this correctly. You 
Can’‘t Breathe Wrong If You Wear Nulife. 

Nulife pulls back the shoulders and throws out the chest, 
opening up the fungs to their fullest capacity 
stand. sit and walk corr: ctly 
supports the spine. Nu:fe will give you a commanding 


Special Offer to LESLIE'S Readers 
ulife is $3.00. 
would pay at your retail dealer’s, 
will send Nulife, postpaid, 
send height. weight and chest measure. 
let on Nulife sent FREE upon request. 


1207 Barker Building, — 


A) HAT TAN BEACH | 


‘BY OCEAN BREEZES” 
ATTRACTIVE SOCIAL LIFE 


OPEN JUNE 22. 
Band. Giovanni E. Canterno, a 
European Plan Garage 


OPEN JUNE 24. 


European Plan 
Ideal auto roads direct to the Hotel entrances. 
Both hotels waey. the management of Jos. P. Greaves, of the 


NEW YORK BOOKING OFFICE, 





Almost 


makes you 
strengthens the back and 


That is what you 
For a limited time, I 
for $2.00. When ordering, 
Illustrated book- 





110 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y- 


The best of accommodations at 
America’s Leading Seashore Hotels 
Just far enough away from the heat and hum of the 


metropolis to give an entire change of environments. 
yet near enough for daily contact with the commercial 
centres of New York City. 
Outdoor Restaurants 
* Famous Band Concerts Musical Festivities 


New Pergola Cafe 


Reached by Train, Trolley or Motor 


The most popular resort centre around New York 


City, where the temperature seldom varies from 70 degrees. 
Unsurpassed Bathing 


MANHATTAN BEACH HOTEL 


New Tennis Courts 


AND BAND PARK 
Concerts by the Manhattan Beach 


ORIENTAL HOVEL 


Mercadante’s Orchestra Concerts, 
lorning and Evening 
Garage 


orida East Coast Hotel Co 
243 FIFTH AVENUE 
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Caution to Purchasers 


of Tops 
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unscrupulous dealers m 
\N’TASO'TE cheap inferio 
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some- 


represent as P 
materials to increase their 
purchaser’s expense 
son these substitutes w 
what like Pantasote. 


hen new look 


To prevent fraudulent substitution insist upon 
the label as shown above—dealers receive 
these labels free with every yard of Panta- 
sote, leaving no excuse for not using them. 
PANTASOTE is sur t f easons—tw 
particul t p t g t ‘ the 
at rt t g y pu hye by 


ts . ght, as are t 


Send postal for booklet tls, and 


THE PANTASOTE CO. 


samples 


90 Bowling Green 
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This (greatly reduced) 
shows a portion of 
our famous " Prairie 
Girl" picture. This 
handsome portrait is 
reproduced in | 2 col- 
like the 


original and is printed, 


ors exactly 





without advertising, 
on fine plate paper 
ready for framing or 
hanging. 
pictures costing $1.50 
or more at art stores. 


Equal to 


This beautiful picture 
will be sent to you 
postpaid upon receipt 
of ten cents in stamps 
or coin and with it 
we will include, free, 
our big illustrated catalog, showing the most com- 
plete line of revolvers, rifles and shotguns made, 


The Hopkins & Allen Arms Company 
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IRONER 


___ > il 
38 will pay you to know that all plain clothes, table and 
bed linen, "ten, doilies and flat pieces can be ironed 
with a better finish with the Simplex Ironer than by hand 
and done in much less than half the time. 


No Back-Breaking Labor 


A child can operate it with ease, Inexpensive to heat; 
simple, — efficient. Hand or power. Low in price. 

A 30 Days’ Free Trial of the Simpiex will con- 
vince 4 of its value Write for Illustrated Catalog and 
copy of new | ae klet ‘Ironing Hints’’ invaluable tw house- 
wives—both free. 


AMERICAN IRONING re co. 
R32 E. Lake St, 
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Feathers 
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Send 
usyour 
id Ostrich feathers and from 
them we will make a magnifl 
cent Willow Pinume, faultiessly 
eurled and dyed your favorite 
shade---guaranteed to look as 
well and to hold its shape and color, and wear as long 
as any Willow Plume you ean buy from a dealer at 
three or four times the cost. If prices are not satisfac- 
tors feathers will be returned at our expense, Refer- 
ences: Commercial Agencies or Mo. Savings Bank. 
The work of our Dyeing. Cleaning and Curling depart- 








ments cannot be equal Wr for prices 
H. S. Stern Ostrich Feather Co. 


214 Altman Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Just out. 
Patented. New Useful Combination. 
Agents aroused. Sales easy. Every home needs 


Low priced 
tools. Here are 15 toolsin one. Essex, Co., N. Y. agent sold 100 


first few days. Mechanic in shop sold 50 to fellow workmen. 
Big snap to hustlers. Just write a postal—say : Give me special 
confidential terms. Ten-inch sample free if you mean business. 
THOMAS MPG, CO., 5514 Wayne Street, DAYTON, OHIO 
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are yearning to make a million a minute. 
The hired salesmen are paid from ten to 
their sales. A sales- 
who makes a sale entirely on his 
hook, without assistance from his 
employers, gets, in the vernacular of the 
trade, ‘‘cold turkey,’’ or a larger rake- 
off. An investor who looks promising 
is a ‘‘prospect’’; one who ‘‘falls’’ easily 
sa ‘‘sucker.’’ The slang of the trade is 
ly slightly varied from that of the 
gold-brick game. 

The trick of ‘‘washing’’ wildcat stocks 
on the curb market, with the idea of 
‘landing’’ the ‘‘suckers’’ with them, is 
as old as stock exchanges. It is a game 


forty per cent. on 
man 


own 


that is sometimes worked on the re- 
spectable exchanges by _ respectable 
financiers. 


Some of the stock-in-trade schemes 
for selling wildcat shares—the sort that 
you are likely to run across in almost 
every campaign for separating people 
from their money—are here noted: 

Cheap Shares.-—To make the ‘‘sucker’”’ 
think he is getting something for noth- 
ing—this has been the aim of all the 
charlatans since the world began. This 
was the secret of the alchemy swindle of 
the Middle Ages and of the gold-brick 
game of the last generation. In the get- 
rich-quick game of to-day the something- 

| for-nothing trick is worked by offering 
shares at a few cents each. Instead of 
floating a $100,000 company with a 
thousand shares of $100 stock and offer- 
ing them at $100, the financial charlatan 
capitalizes his company at $1,000,000, 
with a million shares at one dollar, and 
then offers them to the credulous at ten 
cents. The ‘‘sucker’’ spurns the chance 
to get into the $100,000 company at $100 
the share, but jumps at the opportunity 
‘‘to get in on the ground floor’’ of the 
$1,000,000 company at ten cents a share. 
In each case the amount of money paid 
for stock is the same, but the ‘‘sucker’’ 
doesn’t see it, 

Getting in on the Ground Floor.— Many 
are the schemes for getting the money 
|of the gullible by making them believe 
they are getting in on the ground floor. 
Just as the itinerant peddlers offer you 
their wares at ridiculously large dis- 
counts, and then make a big profit, so 
the financial quacks cut the price of 
their goods to ‘‘quick cash buyers.’’ It’s 
a trick as old as the hills. One device 
is to appoint the ‘‘sucker’’ a selling 
agent for the stock and give him a dis- 
count of fifteen per cent. The stock is 
always nearly worthless and the ‘‘suck- 
er’s’’ money is good; so on almost any 
basis of exchange the faker is bound to 
win. The ‘‘sick investor’’ dodge is very 
common. The stock jobber writes that 
his shares are now selling at, say, fifty 
cents, but one of his customers is unable 
to pay for some stock that he ordered at 
twenty-five cents, because of illness; so, 
if you send your money right along, he 





| may be able to let you have this block 

lat twenty-five cents. Selling wildcat 

| shares with a bonus of other wildcat 

|shares is another common method of 
‘‘giving something for nothing.’’ 

|. Guinea-pig Directors.—The English 


|**guinea pig’’ is a person of some re- 
| spectability, especially a man of title, 
who lets his name be used on a company 


prospectus for a consideration. Hooley 
and Wright, the big London bubble 


” 


blowers, had a fine list of ‘‘guinea pigs 
in their companies. The ‘‘guinea pig’’ 
is used just as effectively by American 
fakers to give worthless companies an 
appearance of respectability. The fa- 
vorite ‘‘guinea pig’’ in this country is a 
man who has held some high govern- 
ment office. An abundance of ex-some- 
bodies on a company board at once 
| invites suspicion. Real business enter- 
prises are not run by ‘‘has-beens.”’ 
Paying Dividends out of Stock Sales.— 
A new company that starts to pay divi- 
dends while it is selling its shares needs 
looking into by the police. I knew one 
company that paid dividends of twenty- 
four per cent. a year while it was sell- 
ing stock. The promoter was simply 
paying back to the ‘‘suckers’’ a small 
fraction of the money they sent him. 
When he was through selling stock he 
stopped paying dividends and left for 
Europe. This was the trick worked by 





REAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
‘Its purity has made it famous.”’ 
For home and office. 





In answering advertisements please mention 


the Franklin Syndicate swindle and th 
Dean swindle. The Franklin Syndicate 
paid 52 and the 
tion could only continue so long 
money came in in 
from the ‘* 


() per cent. a year, opera 
as new 
increasing 
suckers,’’ because at the end 
of ten weeks all the money re ceived in 
the first week had returned in 
‘*dividends.’’ Of course the 
were so elated their 
profits that they left a good part of them 
with the swindlers to earn more money. 
Putting up the Price of Shares.—The 
credulous buy bubble shares. because 
they believe they are going up. The 
promoters, therefore, must put them up 
if they want to sell them. A good share 
of the stock jobbers resort to the trick 
of arbitrarily advancing the prices of 
their wares at intervals. This stirs the 
gullible to buy ‘before the 
The advance is purely fictitious 
can sell on the advance, because 
is no market for the shares. 
Non-transferable Shares.—The buyers 
of wildcat wares who really believe the 
promises of ‘‘a hundred per cent. profit 
in a month’’ and try to snatch the profit 
by selling their shares at the advanced 
price are a nuisance to the charlatans. 
To throttle these too avaricious investors 
there has invented the trick of 
selling non-transferable for a 
period of months or years. This gives 
the promoter the money and the victim 
the stock, with no chance of getting out 
for a good while. But it 


bee n 
victims 


over enormous 


advance,’ 
nobody 
there 


been 


shares 


is a daring 


, promoter who will resort to the trick. 


Bank-guaranteed Dividends.—A swin- 
dling trick sometimes resorted to by the 
charlatans is to advertise bank-guar- 
anteed dividends. F saw it done one 
time in London with great success. A 
promoter sold oil shares for a dollar, 
guaranteeing that a certain bank would 
pay dividends on them for three years 
at the rate of ten per cent. a year. The 
gullible bit at this with avidity. The| 
promoter deposited $30 out of every 
$100 with the bank, instructing the 
bank to pay it to the shareholder at 


stated intervals over a period of three | 


years. The other $70 he put in his 
pocket. When the three years had gone 
by, the promoter had disappeared and 
the company with him. 

Trust-fund Guarantees.—Several of the 
most notorious stock-jobbing firms have 
sold shares in a string of worthless 
companies on the trust-fund-guarantee 
scheme. The ‘‘trust fund’’ 
a mass of worthless wildeats with a 
nominal value of millions of dollars. 
Whenever a victim gets peevish over his 
loss in one of the bubbles, he has the 
privilege of exchanging his certificate 
for a certificate in the ‘‘fund.’’ This, 
of course, is just as worthless as the 
first certificate. The main idea of the 
‘‘trust fund”’ is to break the news gently 


consists of 


to the ‘‘sucker’’ that he has been 
‘*stung.’’ 
New Stock for Old.—‘‘Send in your 


old unsalable stocks and we will allow 
you a good price for them in exchange 
for our stock,’’ is a common appeal 
made by the fakers. The holder of a 
bunch of worthless wildeats thinks that 
he can in this way get real money for 
them, but he is merely sending good 
money after bad. He buys, say, $500 
of the new stock, that is ‘‘sure to pay 
big dividends,’’ and gets it for $2 00 of 
old, worthless stuff and $300 cash. The 
stock seller is glad to sell the new wild- 
eat for $300 cash; the $200 of the old 
stock he dumps into his waste basket. 
The victim is then out $500 instead of 
$200. 

Loans on Wildcat Shares.— When a pro- 
moter sells bubble shares and offers to 
lend cash on them, it is a fairly reason- 


able inference that his rake-off is very | 


large. A promoter gets a victim to buy 
$1,000 worth of his shares, guarantee- 
ing that he will loan the buyer three- 
quarters of the money. This simply 
means that the promoter is satisfied to 
get $250 of the victim’s money. The 
$750 that he is supposed to be loaning is 
only stage money. When the shares go 
down in price, the promoter tries to 
make the shareholder put up more cash; 
the victim does if he is ‘‘easy.”’ 

Selling on the Installment Plan. 
Nearly all wildcat shares are now sold 
on the installment plan, and victims 
who were [formerly ‘‘stung’’ for $50 or 
$100 are now ‘‘landed’’ for $250 or $500 
on the installment plan. 
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The Forum 


PUT UNCLE SAM ON GUARD. 
George E. Black, of Oklahoma City, Okla 
<NOME means must be provided so 

that combinations can be formed 


and business dealings carried on, 
ee from vexatious vicious State 
This can be provided by 
and 
local 
government is 


and 
gislation. 
leral supervision control, 
{except in purel) 
he Federal 


save 
transactions 
strong 
ough to curb illegal corporations and 
ford protection to those 
irsue business management consistent 
ith fair dealing 


seeking t 


upon a_ reasonable 


asis. Asa general rule, the members 
f the Federal House and Senate are 
le and patriotic men. In ability and 


they are far ahead of the 
verage State legislator, and the prob- 
ms confronting us in handling big 
usiness enterprises must be worked out 

men of ability. Demagogues only 
uddy the water; they always appeal 
d play on the passions and prejudices 
f the and never appeal to 
eason.,. 


atriotism 


people, 


~~ 
EVIL OF FEDERAL INCOME TAX. 
Bb. Browne, of Key West, Fla 


United States Bar 
HE Federal government has as 
I much right to tax the farm or 
: factory of a State as it has to tax 
derived therefrom, and to 
surrender this right to the general gov- 
ernment is but another step toward cen- 
tralization. The amendment we have 
to vote on contains a clause which isa 
most sweeping surrender of the rights 
and privileges of the States, giving as 
it does to Congress the power to tax in- 
comes ‘‘from whatever source derived.”’ 
That this gives to the Federal govern- 
ment the right to tax incomes derived 
from State, county and municipal bonds 
cannot be successfully controverted. 
“The right to tax is the right to de- 
stroy,’’ says Mr. Cooley, and when we 
adopt this amendment we give to the 
Federal government one more agency to 
lestroy the States. The contemplative 
citizen can but be amazed at the heed- 
lessness of our own people who are will- 
ng to have this amendment adopted, 
containing as it does this greatest men- 
ace to the reserved powers of the States 
that has ever been enacted into law. 


, President of the 
Association 


the income 


= 
CLERKS NEED SYMPATHY. 
Rev. Addison Moore, of New York City. 

ERTAINLY America is the land of 
boundless opportunity, and there 
is no need to feel any undue anx- 
iety about the ability of its poor to bet- 
ter their condition. Industry and thrift 
bring reward well worth having to men 
who dig and build and carry on the tasks 
of the trades. The people who need 
sympathy are the great army of clerks 
in shops and offices and banks, for they 
easily fall into the ranks of those who 
form the unhappy members of society, 
whose tastes and appetites demand a 
supply they cannot afford. They soon 
grow to believe that money is the all- 
important matter. Money talks. It 
certainly does; but the words it most 
frequently speaks are the words, ‘‘Good 

by.”’ 

- 

\ WORKINGMAN’S SUGGESTION. 
James Duncan, Vice-President Federation of Labor. 
HE NEW cult is mostly composed 
| of lawyers, a few editors and an 
unknown quantity called ‘‘intel- 
lectuals.’’ Why not practice ‘‘efficiency 
management’’ among those—and, if it 
works well, others will copy it. Why 
try the experiment ‘‘on the dog”’ all the 
time? Begin with lawyers, for in- 
stance. What a field there is among 
the legal fraternity to practice efficiency 
nanagement! To them is attributable 
uch of the ‘‘law’s delay,’’ the continu- 
ig of suits, the number of unnecessary 
r unwarranted indictments, and, 


hrough the practice of cunning, some- , 


imes the miscarriage of justice. Let 
hem get task setters on efficiency who 
"ill speed them along on thought and 
ection, not forgetting the promise of a 
onus, and the saving to business pur- 
1its generally would, I feel sure, soon 
xceed the enormous daily saving 
rough ‘‘efficiency’’ on the railroads of 
ir great country, the announcement of 
hich quite recently took our breath, 
ntil we were assured by railroad mag- 
ates that the statement was a pipe 
ream. 


THE RIGHT OF FREE 


Archbishop Ireland 


HILE the right to enter upon a 

WV strike is and must be conceded 
as aright belonging to the per- 

sonal freedom of workingmen, this much 
must ever be demanded, and in the name 
of the same principle of freedom under | 
which the men act who refuse to work, | 
that they who cease to work must in no 
way interfere with the liberty of others 
who may wish to work. The personal 
freedom of the individual citizen is the} 
most sacred and precious inheritance of 
America. Labor unions must be on 
their guard against serious evils threat- 
ening them. They cannot be tolerated 
if they interfere with the general lib- 
erty of non-union men who have a right 
to work in or outside of unions as they 
Public opinion and public law 
will and must protect this liberty. It 
were social chaos if we were to impose 
our opinions on others by force. 


LABOR. 


please. 


“ | 
USELESSNESS OF WAR. | 
Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, of France. 


EITHER at Moscow in Napoleon’s 
N time nor in the trenches before 
Sebastopol did the French sol- 
diers discover any sign of hostility, 
hatred or incompatibility among the 
Russians. The past has vanished; lik- 
ing and affection spring up from the 
first direct contact between the two peo- 
ples, and the Franco-Russian alliance 
seems as if it had always existed. And 
yet the two governments, before they 
came to an understanding, had long re- 
garded war between the two countries 
as a natural and necessary state of 
things, to be generally accepted in vir- 
tue of reasons of state. The govern- 
ments believed that both nations were 
bound to hate each other, while the peo- 
ple themselves asked for nothing better 
than mutual confidence. While the two 
governments were deciding for war, the 
two nations were friendly, and not de- 
feat nor bloodshed nor bitterness has 

been able to stifle this sentiment. 

- 

A PLEA FOR BUSINESS. 
Ex-Lieutenant-Governor Sheehan, of New York. 
OR NEARLY ten years the busi- 
ness, industrial and commercial 
interests of this country have been 
made the football of party politics. Any 
legislation necessary to cure the evils 
that were found to exist might have 


been, should have been—and in any 
other civilized country in the world 
would have been—promptly enacted. 


This policy, however, does not seem to 
be popular with that class of men in| 
both parties who thrive by agitation, or 
with that numerically small portion of 
the public who have been taught to be- 
lieve that the way to build up is first to 
destroy. While there is a wrong to 
remedy or a right to vindicate, I believe 
in whatever agitation is necessary in 
order to correct the conditions; but I 
am opposed to agitation by agitators in 
either party for the sole benefit of the 
agitators. If, then, there is an actual 
need for additional legislation, let us 
have it enacted in a spirit of intelli- 
gence, fair play and patriotism, in order 
that the manufacturer, the producer, the 
wage earner and the capitalist may ad- 
just themselves to the new order of 
things and under it attempt to work out 
our national destiny and individual well- 
being. 





= 
INFLUENCE OF BAD NEWS- 
PAPERS. 


Bishop James A. McFaul, of Trenton, N. J. 


T IS true, of course, that there are 
some bad newspapers; they have a 
most baneful influence upon society. 

Among these it must be admitted are 
some of our great dailies. It is no over- 
statement to Say that their sole motive 
is commercial gain. They publish sensa- 
tional news; pander to the morbid desire 
of reading the demoralizing details of 
divorce, impurity, suicide, murder and 
theft; exaggerate the luxury and the 
extravagance of the rich, as well as the 
privations and the misery of the poor; 
excite the masses against the classes, 
and ridicule and sneer at constituted 
authority, whether in the legislative, 
judicial or executive branches of State 
and national government. To judge from 
their flaming ‘headlines, this world of 
ours is a seething volcano of iniquity. 
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They are an incentive to crime. 
press in a free country is a necessity, 
and it would, therefore, be deplorable to 
encroach upon its legitimate freedom. 
It seems to me that newspaper men 
should get together and form a code of 
ethics, similar to those adopted by phy- 
sicians and lawyers, and bind themselves 
to adhere to them, upon their honor as 
journalists. 
se 
DON’T HURRY TOO FAST. 
Ex-Governor Frank S. Black, of New York. 
HE PROBLEMS we deal with now 
are too large to be hurried. The 
tariff, control of corporations, 
the rights of labor and money in their 
joint results, amendments to the Consti- 
tution, questions so vital and far-reach- 
ing that they involve both our progress 
and stability——all these are on the table 
now and being settled by offhand Solo- 
mons whose wisdom, unborn five years 
ago, is now in full flower. These wise 
men are as much like the old-time states- 
men as the Rough Riders are like the 
old guard of Napoleon. We shall keep 
going for a long time yet, but is it not 
worth while to look around? These 
questions, so tremendous in their reach, 
may, if bunched and settled carelessly, 


In answering advertisements please mention “ Leslie's Weekly.” 


A free | 


bring endless trouble. Unless we pay 
attention we may be swimming before 
we know it, for even the largest vessel 
will go down if we put in holes enough. 
ae 
A CONSPIRACY OF SILENCE. 
Miss Julia Richman, of the New York City 
Public Schools. 

Y EXPERIENCE has shown me 
that boys and girls are fre- 
quently led astray from ignor- 

ance of those things which they ought to 
learn from their parents. Since it is one 
of the first duties of the school to make 
up in other ways for inefficient parent- 
hood, it seems but logical that the school 
should equip boys and girls before they 
are sent out into life with a knowledge 
of the more important mysteries of life. 
In no other way can they have the pre- 
cautions for their guidance which are 
necessary to save them from the pitfalls 
of a large and crowded city like New 
York. We teach our school children to 
avoid tuberculosis, we teach them the 
necessities of cleanliness and godliness, 
yet we do not safeguard them with the 
knowledge they need more than anything 
else. That is the omission we hope to 
correct. I sincerely hope that we will 
be successful. 
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PrHE WASEDA BAS 


The Japanese are 


6c HEW!”’ whistled the Old Fan 
as he entered the corner 


store, mopping his brow, 
‘‘but this has certainly been a mighty 
warm spring day, though it probably 
thawed out some of those old boys at the 
ball park and made them show real mid- 
season form. Guess I’ll shed this coat 
and then I’ll be ready to give a shirt- 
sleeve dissertation on any old line of 
sport any of you boys cares to mention.’’ 

**Well,’’ said the man who has served 
as ex-justice of the peace for the last 
twenty years, ‘‘I wish you’d make a few 
pertinent remarks about this here De- 
troit Club that is certainly breaking all 
baseball records and threatens to estab- 
lish an early-season pace that will prob- 
ably never again be equaled in the his- 
tory of the national game.”’ 

**Yes, you’re right, friend! Those 
Tigers of Jennings are certainly en- 
titled to a place in the limelight this or 
any other old evening, for they are the 
most startling baseball aggregation that 
any of us has ever or probably will ever 
see. Nothing and nobody appears to be 
able, up to the present writing, to check 
that club’s mad race for the pennant. 
The team, as a whole, always was an 
exceptionally fine baseball organization, 
but in the past few years there have been certain 
well-defined weaknesses in the pitching depart- 
ment. Mullin and Donovan, of course, have al- 
ways been above criticism, and they stand among 
the top-notchers in their lines. But it was utterly 
impossible for them to do all the work (though at 
times they tried). What they needed were a few 
husky and clever youngsters to relieve them, and 
this season these have been supplied. Jennings 
now has some real flingers 
among his youngsters and 
he can count on going 
through the battles of 1911 
with at least half a dozen 
twirlers who can deliver 
the goods. Add to this in- 
creased pitching strength 
a team of A No.1 men, 
with the willow, and you 
have just about hit upon 
the reason why the Tigers 
have won a great majority 
of their games (more, in 
fact, than any club has 
ever done this early in the 
season) and seem to be ab- 
solutely certain of captur- 
ing the American League 
pennant. 

‘*The fans in all the other 
citfes in the Johnson league 
are shrieking long and 
loudly for their represent- 
atifes to check the ever 
o#ward rush of the Tigers, 
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EBALL TEAM FROM JAPAN, WHICH IS NOW TOURING 


rting Go 


GOEWEY 
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$ TEAM OF SUCCESSFUL WOMEN BASEBALL PLAYERS. 
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Members of the select society Belfield Country Club, at Belfield. a suburb 


of Philadelphia. 


notsoften that the Detroit team has gone down to 
defeat. The club has all of that overpowering 
confidence that comes with a long string of vic- 
tories, and the members enter every contest with 
an air that says as plain as words, ‘We’re surely 
going to win this game, and all your efforts will 
be wasted.’ 

‘‘It looks as if a few more weeks will see the 
Tigers heading a runaway race, and, though such 





rHE CHAMPIONS OF THE PANAMA LEAGUE. 
and, though the boys have The Commissary Subsistence Baseball Club of which Major Eugene T. Wilson, U.S. A.., is at thre head. making a first-class, foxy 


eague, finishing the season with the remarkable average of 1,000 per c 






PHE UNITED STATES 


here as the g uests of Chicago University. The latter's baseball team toured Japan last year. 
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a condition is sure to mean a big mone- 
tary loss to the American League, it 
proves that the game is still absolutely 
honest. Crowds do not flock to the ball 
parks to see games when it is prac- 
tically a cinch that the home clubs 
will be defeated or when the season’s 
pennant winner is plainly indicated 
months before the last game. Jen- 
nings knows this, but, with the true 
spirit of the real, honest baseball enthu- 
siast, he is going right along winning 
games, grabbing off glory in chunks and 
forgetting all about the dollars. The 
backers of the Athletics still claim that 
their favorites will come to the front 
with a rush and be in the pennant fight 
with bats and brains. Maybe they will, 
but just now the Tigers have a mighty 
big start. 

‘“‘Of course most of you remember 
that baseball trade engineered by Clarke 
Griffith, of the Cincinnati Reds, and 
‘Red’ Dooin, of the Quakers, last winter, 
because it created a sensation through- 
out the basebal] world. When the dicker 
was first announced, there was a mighty 
a kick from the Philadelphia fans, who 
claimed that Manager Dooin had been 
‘honswoggled,’ and President Horace 
Fogel even went so far as to try and 
break the deal. To-day you one and all must 
realize that it was ‘Foxy’ Griffith who was out- 
generaled and that Dooin is the real David Harum 
of present-day baseball. : 

‘‘By the terms of the trade, McQuillan, Moren, 
Grant and Bates were sent to Cincinnati, in ex- 
change for Lobert, Paskert, Rowan and Beebe. 
McQuillan, the twirler upon whom the fans of 
Cincinnati counted for so much, has done more 
‘falling by the wayside’ 
than pitching, and Moren 
is reported to be joy-riding 
around Pittsburgh. Grant 
and Bates have been doing 
nicely and with them the 
fans are satisfied. Now, 
let’s look at the men who 
went to Philadelphia. 
Lobert has been a sensa- 
tion with the stick and he 
is knocking out the home 
runs like a second Hans 
Wagner. Paskert is doing 
magnificently in his posi- 
tion and is running the 
bases like a frightened rab- 
bit, and Rowan and Beebe 
are holding up their own 
ends as pitchers. This 
quartet helped to put the 
Quakers at the head of the 
National League early in 
the season and they cer- 
WOSHER tainly vindicated Dooin’s 

judgment when it comes to 


During the season 1910-11 this department team won the pennant in the Panama Canal Baseball 


ent. baseball trade. 
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Down Washington Way) 


By ROBERT D. 


WASHINGTON, May 22d, 
[ IS said on the authority, 
of the most popular sources of in- 
formation in Washington, that cor- 
between President 
ift and ex-President Roosevelt, indicat- 
g, in ease of Mexican intervention, 
at the latter would be made a briga- 
Colonel Roosevelt is de- 
ired to have been delighted at receiv- 
¢ these assurances and even more 
eased at the privilege which was ex- 
led to him of naming his aids. He 
said to have designated his old 
iends, Seth Bullock, now United States 
arshal at Deadwood, S. Dak., and 
ecil A. Lyon, of Sherman, Tex. Both 
re said to have immediately accepted. 
irther than that, there appears to be 
» additional information except that 
» former Rough Rider again heard the 
ill of battle and yearned to respond 


of one 


spondence passed 


er-general. 


OULD AN AVIATOR 
DESTROY THE 
CAPITAL? 


So rapidly are 
marvelous 
modern appli- 
ances per- 
cted that we are often inclined not to 
alize the significance of their develop- 
ent. For instance, not so many days 
ro Lineoln Beachey, who has made a 
ime for daring, guided a biplane from 
the outskirts of the District of Columbia 
to Washington and, with his machine 
ier perfect control, circled the Capitol 
Many more remarkable flights 
have been accomplished in this country, 
but it is doubtful if there ever was one 
narked with greater significance. What 
if the trip had been attempted in time 
of war? Say that Beachey’s machine 
had been equipped with one of the deadly 
new Krupp aeroplane torpedoes. Is 
there any reason why he could not have 
destroyed the great strategical point of 
this country in wartime —the 
capital? 
that our expert artillerymen who are 
now being trained in aerial firing would 
pick off the birdman. But let us see 
about it. 


ye, 


A PROBLEM FOR Aviator Beachey 
U. S. AERIAL made the trip 
ARTILLERY. from Jennings 

field, hovered 


above the Capitol three miles away, re- 
turned and landed at the precise starting 
point, as he said he would, all in the 


short space of a comparatively few min- | 


utes. At one stage of the journey he 


attained a height of thirty-five hundred 


feet, almost seven times as high as the | 


Washington Monument, the highest 
work of masonry in the world. At in- 
tervals he appeared to be only a speck 
on the horizon; again, no larger than a 
seagull. Who would say whether our 
artillerymen could bring down such a 
minute, fast-traveling object? For not 
the least remarkable phase of the jour- 
ney was the’ express-train’ speed. 
Beachey, for the most part, was run- 
ning upward of fifty miles an hour. Be- 
low him, under one roof, were in session 
the. Senate, the House and the United 
Stztes Supreme Court, all entirely at his 
mercy if he had carried explosives and 
desired to attack. Within sight and but 
a minute away was the White House, 
with the President therein. Would not 
terrible havoe be wrought under such 
conditions should the vigilant aerial 
sharpshooters be eluded? 


IF THE WARSHIP 
CARRIED AN 
AEROPLANE. 


The reader might 
argue that it 
would be difficult 
for an army to get 
within three miles of Washington, where 
Aviator Beachey started from. Such an 
accomplishment would hardly be neces- 
sary. Washington is only twenty-five 
iles from Chesapeake Bay, or, better 
ill, but a trifle over one hundred miles 
om the Atlantic Ocean, as a crow flies. 
irtiss traversed the air a distance of 
e hundred and forty-two miles from 
bany to New York with but a single 
yp. An aviator might go aloft from a 
lligerent warship. Of course he would 
ke a tremendous risk, but any scout 
ist do this. It would seem that he 
ight be able to reach the capital. At 
ist, that is the thought brought to 
ind by Beachey, who, along with his 
rvy colleagues, has brought us to re- 
ze some of the practical possibilities 
lieved by the airmen, who seem never 


~em D+ 


nation’s | 
You immediately arise to state | 


HEINL, Washington Correspondent for Leclie’s Weekly 


to be content with past performances, but 
continually strive for new achievements. 


A DIPLOMATIC There is every in- 

| PRESIDENT. dication that Pres- 
ident Taft will 

sarry through our part of the Anglo- 
American arbitration and the Canadian 
reciprocity treaties. |t would be a 
memorable triumph, in view of the fact 


ments himself. His would, even if 
nothing more was accomplished, go into 
history as a _ great administration. 
Hardly less credit would be due Mr. 
Knox, Secretary of State, for his splen- 
did co-operation with the President in 
these matters. Of course the arbitra- 
tion treaty has aroused some oppusition 
here and abroad, but it has been nothing 
as compared with the sentiment in its 
favor. A surprisingly cordial reception 
has been accorded it in Great Britain. 
Striking in the comment of the British 
newspapers is that they have indicated 
| by their warmth of expression that there 
|is not the slightest chance of that coun- 
try going to war withus. Therefore it 
would seem that an arbitration treaty 
such as proposed would be superfluous. 
Secretary Knox points out, however, 
that to have an arbitration treaty of 
this sort, the first of its kind ever formu- 
lated, between two of the 
Powers in the world, is wonderfully im- 
|portant and a great step toward uni- 
versal arbitration and peace. 





MORE GREAT So favorably have 
ARBITRATION our negotiations 
TREATIES. for unlimited ar- 
bitration with 


Great Britain been viewed by foreign 
Powers that several other great nations 
have already intimated their intention 
of possibly following suit. The French 
ambassador is said to have given the 
President some encouragement and there 
is every hope that the German ambassa- 
dor is equally interested. These mat- 
ters may not crystallize until the action 
of the Senate is ascertained on the Brit- 
ish treaty. But now there seems to be 
a decided sentiment in favor of the lat- 
ter. This is extremely gratifying both 
to the President and the Secretary of 
State. Mr. Knox is particularly an ad- 
vocate in unlimited arbitration between 
cleus as was shown in 1909 in his 
proposal to the Powers for an arbitral 
|court at The Hague similar to the Inter- 
national Prize Court, but with greater 
power than the latter and extending to 
disputes in time of peace. 


CANADIAN 
RECIPROCITY. 


The bitter assaults 
made upon the Ca- 
nadian reciprocity 
bill in the hearings on that measure by 
the Senate Finance Committee by farm- 
ers from the border States, fishermen 
from Gloucester and various others are 
believed not to have made a favorable 
impression on the members of the com- 
mittee. It is openly predicted that the 
bill will lose no votes as a result of 
these attacks and the indications are 
that it will be reported to the Senate 
without recommendations. A rather in- 
teresting phase of these hearings, which 
were arranged primarily so that opposi- 
tion might be heard, is the charge that 
some of the statistics submitted to the 
committee were incorrect. Ex-Governor 
Bechelder, president of the National 
Grange, presented what purported to be 
a table of comparative tariff rates in 
Canada and the United States. Out of 
the forty-six articles named by him, 
according to friends of the trade agree- 
ment, he misstated the rates in twenty- 
eight instances. In addition to the al- 
leged misstating of his figures, the 
president of the grange asserted that 
most of the imports of certain articles 
to Canada come from Great Britain. 
As a matter of fact, it is said by admin- 
istration officials, they come from the 
United States. As all the figures which 
Mr. Bechelder used may be easily ob- 
tained, the Senators on the committee 
acquit him of a deliberate attempt to 
mislead them. 


THE FARMERS 
PROTESTED. 





WHO Considerable 

comment was 
: occasioned in 
Washington that many of the men who 
represented themselves as farmers, a 
protesting delegation, stopped at the 
New Willard Hotel, where so few Sen- 
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ators can afford to stay, and wore silk 
hats. The burden of their plea was that 
reciprocity with Canada would depress 
the price of American agricultural prod- 
ucts through competition with Canadian 
farmers. The argument was made that, 
owing to the fact that the soil of Canada 
is more virgin than ours, the Canadians 
can raise wheat and corn with less exer- 
tion than we can. It was developed by 
friends of reciprocity that higher prices 
are being paid for farm products in Can- 
ada than in the United States. This 
was brought out in cross-examination. 
3ut not so clearly defined was the iden- 
tity of some of those farmers. They 
arrived in Pullman cars and rode to the 
Senate office building in taxicabs. Dur- 
ing the course of the hearings Senator 
Stone, of Missouri, declared that the 
propaganda which the enemies of reci- 
procity would’ have the country believe 
had been originated by and among the 
farmers had in reality emanated from a 
law firm in New York City. Senator 
Gallinger, of New Hampshire, and Sen- 
ator McCumber, of North Dakota, took 
a hand in bringing out facts in opposi- 
tion to the treaty. Senator Kern, of 
Indiana, Senator Williams, of Missis- 
sippi, and Senator Stone, of Missouri, 
did most of the cross-examining for the 
other side. Senator La Follette, of 
Wisconsin, and Senator Bailey, of Texas, 
interjected spicy remarks in opposition 
to the treaty. 


INSURGENCY AND The 
RECIPROCITY. 


insur- 
gents or a 
port ion of 
them are opposing or are lukewarm on 


“Leslie's Weekly.” 


| the reciprocity bill, on the ground that 
| it takes the duty off the products of the 
\farm, while not taking any duty off 
manufactured articles purchased by the 
farmers. Some of the Democrats who 
favor the reciprocity bill think it possi- 
ble that, by tacking the farmers’ free 
list bill onto the reciprocity, it will be 
possible to pass both with the aid of the 
insurgents. Some of the Democrats— 
and most all of them are sincerely with 
the President on the reciprocity bill— 
are a little afraid to do this, lest the in- 
surgents fail to fulfill their part of the 
agreement and thus defeat the reciproc- 
ity bill along with the free list. In the 
event that a coalition along this line can 
be effectively and certainly formed, it is 
probable that this will be done. But if 
there is the least possibility of failure or 
any danger, the Democrats will not em- 
barrass the President by tacking the free 
list onto the treaty, but will fight them 
out separately, and, in the event the 
Republicans defeat the free list, put it 
up to the country to pass upon the issue 
thus formed. 


fe 
A Boomerang. 


Pat was over in England working 
with his coat off. There were two Eng- 
lishmen laboring in the same store, so 
they decided to have a joke with the 
Irishman. 

They painted a donkey’s head on the 
back of Pat’s coat, and watched to see 
him put iton. Pat, of course, saw the 
donkey’s head on his coat, and, turning 
to the Englishmen, said, ‘‘Which of you 
wiped your face in my coat?’’—Ideas. 
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The Call of the City’s Wild 


Early Summer Days in the New York Zoological Gardens 


BUFFALOES DO NOT BELIEVE IN RACE SUICIDI 





NEARLY EVERY ANIMAL IN THE PARK IS MADE A PET BY PHE FLAMINGOS FURNISH A PICTURESQUE PATCH OF COLOR IN THE 
THE KEEPERS. LARGE BIRD COLONY. 


ot 





THE MOST POPULAR EXHIBIT IN THE ZOO IS THAT OF THE CHIMPANZEES SUSY, THE FAMOUS EDUCATED CHIMPANZEE, OFTEN 
AT LUNCHEON. MAKES FRIENDS WITH VISITORS. 


ey 


® 


> 





T.1E GREAT APES TAKE KINDLY TO HUMAN COMPANIONSHIP AND ARE rHE BRONX PARK IS SELDOM WITHOUT AN ARTIST OR SCULPTOR WHO 
NEVER HAPPIER THAN WHEN SINGLED OUT FOR SPECIAL ATTENTION. FINDS THEREIN SPECIAL SUBJECT MATTER FOR STUDY. 
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War Scenes from Leslie’s 


Copyright, the Leslie-Judge Co. 
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Fifty Years Ago This Week 


Weekly of June 1, 1861 
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giment, Steuben Volunteers 
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Col. John | 


Bendix commanding, receiving 
City Hall \ 


New York, on Friday, May 24, 1861. 


sin tront of the 


Soldiers firing a salute over the grave 
From sketch by our special artist a te 


N. Y. 
Zouave 


hanicsville, 
of the llsworth 


of Ellsworth, 
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Battery commanding the approach to Washington, on the heights of Elk 
I Relay Id 


idge, near House, 


The Long Bridge from the Washington shore 


View of Long Bridge over the Potomac, 


From sketch by our special artist. 





Occupation of Cairo, IIL, by the Federal troops—Camp Defiance, situated on the southeast 
point of the city of Cairo, and commanding the Mississippi 
and Ohio Rivers. 


Annapolis Junction on the Washington branch of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, in 
possession of the troops of the United States government 
From a sketch by our special artist. 


The State of the Nation as It Appeared 50 Years Ago, From Leslie’s of June 1, 1861 


HE Army of the North has advanced upon Virginia. On Thursday 
| night, the 23d, at ten o’clock, four companies of picked men moved 
over the Long Bridge, from Washington. They were sent to recon- 
noiter, and if assailed were ordered to signal, when they would have been re- 
enforced by a corps of regular infantry and a battery. At two o’clock Colonel 
Ellsworth’s Zouaves, to the number of nine hundred, were embarked on board 
the steamers Mount Vernon and Baltimore, and proceeded at once to Alex- 
andria. The embarkation was made with wonderful order, precision and 
silence. As they approached the shore the sentinels of the Confederate army 
were clearly seen, but after discharging their pieces they disappeared and 
were seen no more. The regiment disembarked by companies and with the 
utmost order, and proceeded to take possession of the city. This was effected 
without resistance, but a terrible gloom was cast over the success of the 
movement bv the assassination of the gallant and chivalrous Colonel Ells- 
worth. In passing the Marshall House he saw the Confederate flag flying on 
the roof, and, entering the hotel with a few companions, ascended the stairs 
and tore it down. While descending with it in his hands, the keeper of the 
house, James W. Jackson, discharged both barrels of his gun into his breast, 
and Ellsworth fell dead. One of his company, Francis FE. Brownell, of Troy, 
N. Y.. shot Jackson through the head and then bayoneted him, killing him 
immediately. 


The energetic and prompt action of General Lyon and General Harney 
has had the happiest effect on the policy of Missouri; the State troops at 
Jefferson City, numbering four thousand, have been disbanded, and Missouri 
mav be said to be with the Union beyond peradventure. On Friday, the 24th, 

. 


the Senate of Kentucky passed the resolutions that Kentucky will not sever 
her connection with the national government nor take up arms for either 
belligerent party, but arm herself for the preservation of peace within her 
borders, and tendering their services as mediators to effect a just and honor- 
able peace. 


Postmaster-General Blair has issued an order discontinuing the trans- 
mission of the United States mails in Virginia (Western Virginia excepted) 
and other seceding States, and annulling all contracts for the same. 
see is excepted from the order, 


Tennes- 
as that State has not as yet formally seceded. 


The importance of holding Virginia seems to be the great first fact of 
the war, and one recognized by both parties. Jefferson Davis has disposed 
the Confederate forces on two sides of a right-angled triangle, the base of 
which is James River—its sides, from Norfolk up to Lynchburg, a distance 
of about two hundred miles, and from Lynchburg to Harper’s Ferry; the 
other side is Chesapeake Bay. 

From Chambersburg, Pa., we learn that nine thousand five hundred Con- 
federate troops are now posted between the Point of Rocks and Williamsport, 
on the Potomac; seven thousand are Virginians, and the rest Alabamians, 
Mississippians, Carolinians and Georgians. There are also three hundred 
Cherokees, armed with tomahawks, scalping knives and rifles. They are 
from North Carolina and Georgia. The Virginians are well armed, but short 
of provisions. 
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NAPOLEON FLOUR 


QUALITY WINS THIS BATTLE 


If the battle for your patronage is to be won on high quality, we know you will use NAPOLEON 
FLOUR exclusively. 

Here are a few facts:— 

NAPOLEON FLOUR is made of the best selected wheat. 


It is manufactured in a perfect mill under 
the direction of expert millers. Every pound of NAPOLEON FLOUR is subject to rigorous test. It is im- 


possible for NAPOLEON FLOUR to be wrong 
For these reasons, NAPOLEON FLOUR 7 is wholly worthy of your patronage. 


If by any chance your grocer does not carry NAPOLEON FLOUR, a letter written to the nearest Distributor 
mentioned below will supply you. 


PENN FLOUR COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SHENANGO VALLEY FLOUR & PRODUCE CO., Sharon, Pa. 
Sou A. 8. STAUFFER, Palmyra, Pa. 
Aine & Co.,’ New York City. W, HAMMOND & CARNEY, Portland, Maine. 
DANIEL MAPES, JR., New York City. ARTHUR CHAPIN CO., Bangor, Maine. 
8. poms ELY 2%, Binghamton. N. Y. L. A. WRIGHT & CO., Bostop, Mass. 
, Branch, Waverly, N. ¥. THE ag 1h DOUGLASS CO., Waterbury, Conn, 
¥ Giry , Albany, N. Y. GEO. W. HART, JR., New Haven, Conn. 
GEO. PALMER, Fulton, N. Y. H. P. CORNELL GO., Providence, R. I. 
PORTER BROS., Syracuse, N. Y. THE HOGE & McDOWELL CO., Washington, D. C. 


ARTHUR HILL & CO., Amsterdam, N. Y THE PHILLIPS THOMPSON CO., Wilmington, Del. 
WOOD, BARTON & go. Tieendirog: eine Ba McCUE WRIGHT CO., Bluefield, W. Va. 
HER erkimer, Y. 


KIMER OGLESBY GROCERY CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
HILTON, GIBSON & MILLER, Newburgh, N. Y. BROWDER BROS. CO., New Orieans, La. 

HUDSON WHOLESALE GROCERY CO., Hudson, N. Y. COBURN BROS. Portsmouth, Ohio. 

VEN MERCANTILE ; » Lockland and Cincinnati, Ohio. 
"THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CO . Seranton ne THE DURST MILLING CO., Dayton, Ohie. 
THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa CLEGG BROS. Youngstown. Ohio 
fan Gaeta MEEGAETELS Ob. Ealem Be” THE ESTERMAN VERKAMP-MURPHY CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
4HE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CO., Shenandoah, Pa. — S 


z. c. puss & WALLACE COMPANY, Newark. N. J. 
L. RISDON MILLING CO., Trenton, N. J. 
BonTON COAL & TRADING CO., Atlantic City, N. J. 
8. CHURCH, th River, N. J. 





FRECHTLING CO., Hamilton, Ohio, 
SEDFORD & JONES, Lima, Ohio. 
J. 8. WAGNER FLOUR CO., Springfield, Ohio. 
NEELY & FERRALL, Canton, Ohio. 
THE STANDARD CEREAL CO., Chilicothe, Ohio. 





THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CO., Pottsville, ‘Pa. 
THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE co., Mauch Chunk, Pa, 
SARATOGA MILLING & GRAIN CO., Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
<. G. MEAKER, Auburn, N. Y. 
OWER GROCERY CO., Plattsburg, N. Y. 
J. E. MOLLOY & CO., N. Y. 
CHARLES ROCKWELL & C0.., Mt. Vernon, N. Y¥. 
SEARS & PRUYN, Watertown, N. Y. 


WM. B. A. JURGENS, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, i. ¥. 
, ee N. Ye. 
aS st Lie Goof Ogdensburg, N.Y. 


-SCHW. * , Pa. 
WITMAN-SCHWARZ CO., Lewistown, ra, 


SHANKS, PHILLIPS & CoO., Memphis, Tenn. 
CHATTANOOGA FEED CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
WILSON GROCERY CoO., "Peoria, Til. 
P, E. HOLMSTROM CO., Joliet, Ill. 
BURR BROS., Rockford, tl. 
BURRELL BROS., Freeport, Il. 
COLP, ARNOLD & CO., Carterville, Il. 
NATIONAL GROCER CO., Decatur, Ill, 
KUNDINGER BROS., Detroit, Mich. 
DONALDSON CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
© UST. PARKER-MA RTIN CO,, Duluth, Min 
KNOBLOCK & GINZ MILLING CO., South’ Bend, Ind, 
RAGON BROTHERS, Evansville, Ind. 
D. REIK, Milwaukee, Wis. 
WILBUR LUMBER CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
weg ELEVATOR CO., Manitowoc, Wis. 
E, Oconto, Wis. 
* ELLOGG.BINGE CO., Keokuk, Ia. 
BENEDICT & PEEK CO., Marshalltown, Ia. 
Cc. SHENKBERG Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
JOHN A. FEENEY, pavousess, Ta. 
IOWA GROCERY Co., t Dodge, Ia. 
BENSON, CARPENTER "tk co., ww nslens. Mont. 
BUTTE POTATO & PRODUCE CO., Butte, Mont. 
LAKIN BROS., Miles City, Mont. 
B. L. GORDON & CO., Spokane, Wash. 
DUNCAN-BROWN, Kansas City, Mo. 





